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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


DR. MARSHALL ILL 


R. HAROLD MARSHALL, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, was stricken 
early in the morning of Tuesday, May 24, and 

was critically ill for several days. With profound re- 
lief we record improvement in his condition as we go 
to press. 

When our friends and comrades drop out of the 
active work so suddenly we sense all at once how 
large and important a place they have been filling in 
our daily lives. 

Dr. Marshall has been carrying heavy burdens of 
his own, for his business associates, for many philan- 
thropies, and for the Universalist Publishing House. 
In addition he has taken on many speaking engage- 
ments, attended funerals, filled many gaps, wrestled 
long hours in conference with the sorrows of his 
friends, and especially with those of his juniors in the 
ministry. 

For a year or more he has not been in rugged 
health. Specialists called in gave no clear diagnosis. 
He himself made light of his physical limitations 
and pushed on with his work. 

A great company of friends all over the country 
will pray for his speedy recovery. 

* * 


THE LOYALTY SUNDAY OFFERING 
IGHTY churches have responded to the appeal of 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention for a Loyalty Sunday 
offering. The amount sent in as we go to press is 
$2,750.70. 

The offering is both encouraging and disappoint- 
jng—encouraging because of the number of churches 
taking part, disappointing to find that so many strong 
churches and strong individuals still have the penny 
collection standard in relation to the general work. 

In other denominations individual subscriptions 
of $1,000 and more are not unusual. In our loyalty 
day offering the total contributed is less than three 
such pledges. 

We happen to know, however, that many of the 
smaller subscriptions, the one dollar and five dollar 
offerings, represented more real sacrifice than many 
thousand dollar gifts. A church which can enlist the 
love and loyalty of some of these givers is not poor. 

There is a by-product of the Loyalty Day Offering 
which may prove to be more valuable in a money way 


than the total amount sent in. The information dis- 
seminated has shown people how dependent our 
general work is on the local quotas. More people 
know about the quotas and, knowing about them, 
they are likely to see that they are paid. 

Inasmuch as the National Memorial Church 
in Washington belongs to us all, it may be proper to 
report here that this church contributed $568, after 
sending in $300 on the regular quota and for Japan. 
Dr. Perkins made a powerful plea for the General 
Convention on one Sunday and took up the collection 
on the next Sunday. Dr. Perkins also has taken a 
reduction in salary until the end of the fiscal year 
which will amount to $250. 

Let us be encouraged, but let us not be deceived. 
The finance committee and the board of trustees, like 
the boards of every subsidary organization and allied 
body of the denomination, have grave questions to 
settle. In this Universalists are not alone. 

* 


DR. HARTMAN DEFEATED 


R. L. O. HARTMAN, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
was defeated for the high office of bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at the General 

Conference in Atlantic City. 

We are interested in this event because of our 
admiration for Dr. Hartman, the paper that he edits, 
and the church which the paper represents. Dr. 
Hartman is a brilliant editor and a true executive, as 
well as a noble Christian man. We wanted to see him 
made a bishop because of his clear brain, unselfish 
spirit and great business ability. A bishop has to be 
a manager, and a manager can get things all tangled up 
if he does not have the power of cool, quick, sound 
decision. It would have been a service to the entire 
chureh if Dr. Hartman could have been elected. 

As to why he was defeated only one versed in 
Methodist church politics can say. He had a com- 
manding lead in the early ballots but could not 
muster the two-thirds necessary. Perhaps an editor 
is at a disadvantage in such a contest. All that an 
editor says goes into the record to stay. All that an 
orator says may evaporate into thin air. An editor 
can be held responsible for views that he outgrew 
years before. 

We do not know what defeated Dr. Hartman. 
We do know that it is a joy to us to have him stay in 
the editorial profession in which he is so successful. 
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And of course in our own private opinion, which we 
ask our readers to treat as confidential, we hold that 
an editor outranks a bishop every time. 

* * 


SELECTING OUR BOARD MEMBERS 


E can not afford to consider geographical lines 

in the selection of board members,” writes 

a Mid-West minister. “Nominating com- 

mittees must be appointed early enough to select the 
men and women who will face the future. There 
must be no more complimentary selections. If we 
can find the right men in the East let them all come 
from the East. If not let them come from any one 
state. Or if we can not find strong men let us find 


strong women.” 
* * 


A MESSAGE FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


RESOLUTION of unusual interest was pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 

Convention at their recent meeting in Boston. It 
was as follows: 
Prague, April 10, 1982. 
To the Universalist Church of America: 

Assembled to celebrate ten years of pioneer work 
for liberty religion in the land of John Huss, we are 
sending you fraternal greetings. May our bonds grow 
closer as our work in which we are trying to promote 
the same ideals as you do is enlarging. 

Your religious achievement, noble spirit of under- 
standing and enthusiasm to foster the religion of Liberty 
is helping us to go with new vigor into the second decade 
of our work.. The work is easier when one feels that he 
*s not alone and that the brethren across the sea are 
following the same purpose. 

For the Czechoslovak Unitarizns, 

N.F. Capek, 
President. 


In his reply made for the Board and for the 
Universalist Church of the United States, Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent, said in part: 


I was instructed to send you greetings and con- 
gratulations from the Universalists of America, who are 
coming to understand something of the heroic efforts 
you and your colleagues are making to carry out in 
modern terms the spirit of John Huss. For over 160 
years Universalists have been at work in this country. 
They, with their Unitarian brethren, have sometimes 
been lone voices crying in the wilderness. However, 
the results of these years of consecrated labor are being 
seen in a growing understanding and tolerance, a forward 
movement in many phases of religious thought and life, 
a new emphasis on the pursuit of truth, and a greater 
realization of spiritual ideals in the individual and col- 
lective life of humanity. 

As you enter the second decade of your work, our 
Executive Committee, speaking for the Universalists as 
a group, sends you affectionate greetings and expresses 
the hope that the years before you will be progressively 
fruitful of results which count. Our prayers are with 
you for continuing growth and effectiveness. Our bonds 
of fellowship grow stronger as we realize more and 
more our common interests and ideals. 


In a recent article in the Unitarian News Letter, 


the Rev. Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-Presj- 
dent of the A. U. A., told us that the Czechoslovakian 


Church is the second largest liberal movement in the 
world, exceeded in numbers only by the Independent 
Church of the Philippines. The World War brought 
religious freedom to Czechoslovakia. Catholics made 
up 95 per cent of the population before that time. 
Now Catholics have fallen to 70 per cent. Other 
religious movements have come into existence and 
a liberal church has been born, which is called the 
Czechoslovakian National Church, although the 
word “national” is a misnomer if used to mean any 
partnership with the state. Starting in 1920, this 
church had 525,000 members at the end of the first 
year. In 1930 it had a million members. There are 
250 congregations. Czechoslovakia is the only coun- 
try in the Protestant world where it is hard to pro- 
vide ministers enough to supply the churches. 

One of the obstacles which it has confronted has 
been the absence of any regular theological faculty. 
The Clerical Party has blocked any state aid for the 
establishment of such a theological school. The 
Catholics continually get new churches and large 
financial help from the state, and the peace treaties 
made after the World War guarantee that religious 
minorities have the right to their share of state aid, 
but it has not been forthcoming. 

The church, according to Dr. Joy, accepts the 
results of biblical criticism and takes freedom of con- 
science as a fundamental principle. It emphasizes 
the leadership of Christ and insists that its followers 
must be tolerant toward the convictions of all. It 
is unitarian, but theistic. It rejects the infallibility 
of the Bible, the virgin birth, and the literal resur- 
rection. All men are sons of God. There is no such 
thing as a vicarious atonement. No miracles hap- 
pened contrary to natural law. 

Here we have a church in a country where there 
is an enormous work to be done in freeing men’s minds 
and throwing across the chasm of atheism a bridge to 
use when men leave the old infallibilities of the 
Catholic Church and start on a journey toward a 
liberal faith. 

Much of the progress that has been made is due 
to Capek, from whom the message of greeting came 
to our General Convention and to whom Dr. Etz’s 
reply was sent. He is one of the outstanding religious 
leaders of our age. 

* * 


AN ABANDONED ORCHARD* 


HOSE who love nature and nature books, who 
appreciate clever character studies and who 
rejoice in the heroic life struggle through which 

victory is so often drawn from the jaws of defeat, will 
want to read Eleanor Risley’s new book, ‘An Aban- 
doned Orchard.” If they desire a taste of it in ad- 
vance they may, if they choose, turn to some of the 
back numbers of the Atlantic Monthly in which a few 
of the chapters were published. She describes her- 
self as “a sorrow dazed, impoverished, but impor- 
tunate widow, inured to idleness and frivolity, who 
flung herself desperately into many fields of human 
endeavor.” Finally all that stood between her and 
starvation was a hundred acre run down apple or- 


*An Abandoned Orchard. By Eleanor Risley. Little, 
Brown and Company. Price $2.50. 
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chard on the slopes of the Ozark Mountains in Ar- 
kansas. This book is the story of her bitter struggle, 
her learning by experience to produce and sell the 
apples, the meanness of country people and the kind- 
ness of country people. She is no Pollyanna. Acci- 
dent, arrest, hail storm and drunkenness are set down 
as faithfully as apple blossoms and success. But it 
is life desperately hard as lived on some of our south- 
west farms, broad and beautiful as lived in some of 
our southwest villages, cosy, real, triumphant, as 
lived before her own simple fireplace. The blurb 
of the book, so carelessly written, carries one preg- 
nant sentence illustrated by the book: “TI believe,” 
said John Galsworthy, ‘‘that literature comes when 
life strikes sparks out of temperament.” 
* * 


THE ENDS OF LIFE 


N these days no question is asked more frequently 
than the question—“What is coming out of it 
all?” We ask the question of one another about 

our personal problems, and we ask it about our 
churches or other organizations dear to us. We even 
ask it about our country, our world, our civiliza- 
tion. © 

We are set down and called upon to live our lives 
and to make our decisions in a period of change—and 
for the time being we are handicapped by world 
paralysis and doubt. All of us, both individuals and 
organizations, are under extra strain. Some of us who 
have borne the burden too long are bound to sink 
under it. 

The thing that bothers us most in trying to make 
wise decisions is that we do not have all the facts before 
us. An average modern mind, given the facts, can 
quickly decide what to do. If we are trained to deal 
with affairs, if we are used to responsibility, if we are 
familiar with a given field, it is not so difficult to de- 
cide matters or to decide them quickly. But the 
trouble comes when we do not have the facts, when 
we seem to be groping in the dark, when the facts are 
not in existence or are not available. That is the 
situation we are in to-day in many personal and in 
many church matters. And the burden presses 
especially upon us when we are trustees for other 
people or groups. Any conscientious man wants 
above all else to be loyal to a trust, whether legal or 
moral, and whether it has come to him from the 
living or from the dead. 

The Methodists, the Congregationalists, the 
Episcopalians, the Unitarians, the Universalists, and 
many others are asking themselves: Shall we close up 
work? Shall we change its scope? What is the 
right. way? 

Long ago there came from one of the twelve the 
pathetic ery, “How can we know the way?” And 
the answer that Jesus gave was, “I am the way, the 
truth and the life.’ Francis Greenwood Peabody 
preached on this text in the Harvard Chapel thirty 
or forty years ago. The central truth that he pro- 
claimed was ‘“‘the acceptance of this life as one whose 
end is often not for us to see, but whose way is for 
the most part unobscured and sure.” 

Present duty generally is clear even when far 
off ends are hidden. Take the next step, whatever it 


is. It will generally show the way to another step. 
The way opens out as one goes along. By and by 
perhaps one comes to a turn in the road when one 
can see a great distance ahead. 

“Tf you do not know where I am going, and where 
you are going,” said Jesus, “walk the way I walk, 
see the truth I teach, live the life I live and you will 
find out.” A part of life is moral trust. 

“We do not know,” said Dr. Peabody, “‘when or 
where the wave of trouble is to sweep up against us 
out of a tranquil sea; but just because of such awful 
surprises we build in cloudless days where the flood 
can never reach us, high up upon the rock.” 

All that we can do is to put the best brain we 
have on to our problems, give time, and give strength, 
to working them out, ask ourselves continually what 
is the right thing to do, what is the unselfish thing, 
what is for the good of everybody, and then go ahead 
in the calm confidence that back of us we have all the 


_ forces of truth and righteousness in the universe. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Dr. Gilroy says that the essential problems of 
colleges and churches are much the same even though 
the old formal bonds between the two are now dis- 
solved. A supreme devotion to truth characterizes, 
or ought to characterize, both. 


On May 28, Dutch engineers finished the last 
link in the dyke which makes possible the draining 
of 3,280 square miles of land which for ages has lain 
at the bottom of the Zuyder Zee. 


It is one of the ironies of our life together that 
the most intense desire to save an institution some- 
times goes hand in hand with the most destructive 
notions as to how to go about it. 


Said Solon the lawgiver, who was born 638 B. C.: 
“Laws are like spider webs. They catch the small 
offenders and let the great ones break through.” 
Most new problems are old. 


“Logic in constitution making,” said Ramsay 
MacDonald recently, “proves the bankruptcy of 
statesmen. We live by spirit, not form.” And how 
is it with churches? 


The thing that we fail to reckon with in our black 
moods is the enormous reserve of hidden strength in 
men and in institutions. We do not even sense it 
about ourselves. 


It is not always the “bloated bond-holder’’ who 
takes the lead in closing up an industrial establish- 
ment and throwing a lot of people out of their jobs. 


The secret of success in covering ground, for 
churches or for motorists, lies in two golden rules: 
“Get started,” and “Keep rolling.” 


When we discover suddenly that we are beginning 
to pity ourselves, it is time for instant application of 
the old-fashioned birch switch. 
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The Unitarian May Meetings 


=e annual meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and Allied Societies were 
held in Boston May 22-28. These “May 
Meetings,’ or “Anniversary Week Meet- 
ings,’ bring to Boston many of the ministers and 
leading laymen of the country and delegates from 
other lands. 

Occupying first place on the program again, as 
if symbolic of the place they occupy in the thought of 
church leaders, the Unitarian church schools of 
Greater Boston held a service in the Old First Church, 
the oldest church of Boston, at 4.30 p. m. May 22. 
Over twenty junior choirs, 236 individuals, took part, 
and the Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton delivered a 
brief sermon to the juniors in his characteristically 
happy way. 

Later on the same afternoon Tuckerman School 
at 33 West Cedar Street, which trains church workers 
and social service agents, kept open house. 

In the historic Arlington Street Church, the 
William Ellery Channing church, at 7.45 p. m., the 
anniversary sermon was preached by the Rev. George 
R. Dodson, D. D., Ph. D., of St. Louis, Mo. No 
service of the week is more impressive than this annual 
event. Ministers from a distance are not there 
usually, but all who can come after Sunday morning 
services make an effort to attend. The church was 
almost filled by the large congregation. The Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., for five years minister of the 
church and for twenty-seven years previous president 
of the American Unitarian Association, conducted 
most impressively the opening service of worship. 
Thompson Stone, organist, and a choir of seventeen 
picked singers furnished music adequate to the oc- 
casion, and assisted in the congregational singing. 
The Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, Mass., 
read two scripture lessons—the 139th Psalm and the 
Story of the Woman of Samaria as told in the Fourth 
Gospel. The people rose and sang the famous hymn 
of Samuel Longfellow beginning: 


Light of ages and of nations, 
Every race and every time 

Hath received thine inspirations, 
Glimpses of thy truth sublime. 


A characteristic emphasis of Unitarians came 
in the words: 


Lord, that word abideth ever, 
Revelation is not sealed. 


The Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, offered prayer, in part 
as follows: “‘As we enter these docrs, help us to forget 
the rumbling of life and leave behind the dust of 
crowded ways. Wewould lay aside all fearand anxiety 
and remember that all who approach Thee with rev- 
erence and faith will find a way that leads higher and 
higher. Open more abundantly to us, we pray, the 
life of the spirit. Let Thy winds blow, Lord, that we 
may see the far horizons and gain something of its 
composure and its bigness so that we may look upon 
the harried world as Thou dost see it. Father, we 
remember before Thee the whole body of churches 


of every name. Especially we pray for the churches 
of this household of faith. Father, we raise our plea 
that we may seek Thy truth this week.” 

Before the sermon the congregation sang: 


Oh prophet souls of all the years, 
Bend o’er us from above, 

Your far off visions, trials and tears 
Now to fulfilment move. 

One love unfathomed, measureless, 
An everflowing sea 

That holds within.its vast embrace 
Time and eternity. 


Dr. George R. Dodson, preacher of the anni- 
versary sermon, is a Missouri man, formerly a minister 
of the Disciples of Christ, but in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship for over forty years. He is professor of philosophy 
at Washington University, St. Louis, and has served 
the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, for twenty-nine 
years. His books, “‘Bergson and the Modern Spirit”’ 
and ‘‘The Sympathy of Religion,” and his book re- 
views in the Christian Register and other publications 
have made him widely known. In the liberal churches 
he is regarded as a leader of thought. 

His subject was “A Radiant Vision of Universal 
Religion.”? His text was the utterance of Christ as 
reported in the Fourth Gospel: “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.”’ He said in part: 


The most interesting thing about people is what they do 
with ultimate problems. When Emerson and Carlyle met it 
was only a few minutes before they were discussing immortality. 

Our religion always is investigating ultimate problems. 
Traditional religion always has upheld what it calls a scheme 
of redemption—a vast process extending from Creation in the 
Garden of Eden to the Day of Judgment. This view of the 
universe is dead in many places and moribund in others. We 
do not think the thoughts of those who hold to the old scheme 
of salvation. We are asking what is man’s place in the universe? 
Is man, as the extreme behaviorists say, simply a shadow? 
Is religion just a huge mistake? How far have we come? What 
is man’s place in evolution? 

Two things have happened recently of great interest. One 
has been well stated by Prof. E. C. Moore. It is the discovery 
in the nineteenth century of the distinction between religion as 
such, and the religions, or the systems, of rites, ceremonies and 
beliefs. 

The truth of essential religion is seen by mystics, but 
seldom are they able to tell what they see. 
his “Transient and Permanent in Religion’”’ did put it into words. 
Edward Caird defined philosophy as life trying to understand 
itself, and religious philosophy as religious life trying to under- 
stand itself. Philosophy prunes away the accretions and reveals 
the living stem. 

For long ages religion was much the same all over the world. 
In savage lands everywhere it was a kind of magic. Then the 
great religions, Judaism, Buddhism, Brahminism, Christianity, 
appeared, hostile toward each other. Practically every ad- 
herent divided religions into the true and false, and regarded 
his own as the true. Now we have come to a better day and are 
beginning to see an element common to them all. 

There is no justification for pessimism. We are at the be- 
ginning of things. Civilization is only a few thousand years old. 
Jeans says that we need look for no great change in our climate 
for a million million years. We who have struggled up so far in 
so short a time have billions of years yet in which to do our 
work. 


Theodore Parker in > 
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It is a great achievement to have come so far in religion 
at so early a date. 
The essential thing in Christianity has been seen by the 


poets. Our hymn book gives us the noble lines of Samuel 
Longfellow: 


One holy church of God appears 
Through every age and race— 

Unwasted by the lapse of years 
Unchanged by changing place. 


No one can give a complete statement of this universal 
religion. It lies in the future. That prince of preachers, Joseph 
Fort Newton, in his ‘Eternal Christ’? has made a contribution. 
In it is the reality of God and the sovereignty of the moral law. 

Browning says of the universe: 

It means intensely and it means good 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

To thinkers like Joseph Wood Krutch we say, “‘The world 
has a meaning—a spiritual significance.” 

Unitarianism is an interpretation of Christianity which 
tries to be synonymous with universal ethics and universal 
religion. 

Fifty years ago our students were all reading Herbert 
Spencer. Some things of Spencer still hold but one has gone, 
and that is the automatic law of progress. We can no longer 
hold the belief that we will somehow muddle through. In the 
vast ages past humanity has been pushed up. In the ages ahead, 
if man is to progress, he will have to climb. We shall have to 
plan our lives, use eugenics, take advantage of our scientific 
discoveries. We shall have to look ahead. What is the use of 
understanding an age only when it has passed away? Man is 
not a spectator in creation. He is a participant in creation. 
Weare partners with God. We can say with Jesus, ‘“My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” 

When we see Jesus, as a Quaker mystic said, we see a place 
where revelation breaks through. 


The great variety of meetings is well illustrated 
by the schedule for Monday. 

At 9 a. m., while some went for prayer to King’s 
Chapel, the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League assembled at 25 Beacon Street. The very 
ancient Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers, which antedates the split between Uni- 
tarians and Congregationalists and never apparently 
noticed it, held their meeting after the devotional 
meeting in King’s Chapel. The Rev. Russell Henry 
Stafford, D. D., of the Old South Church, Boston, 
and the Rev. Simeon E. Cozad of the union Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Lowell were the speakers. 

At 11 a. m. the Unitarian Ministerial Union held 
a meeting at the Bulfinch Place Church up back of the 
State House, with Dr. Griffin of Philadelphia discussing 
“Ministerial Ethics.” 

Then came a 10’clock luncheon of the Ministerial 
Union at the Twentieth Century Club, with Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, discoverer of humanism, the leading 
speaker, assisted by Dr. Omer H. Mott. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
a liberal body that grabs hold of thorny questions 
boldly, and never says ‘“‘hush-hush,”’ met at the Bul- 
finch Place Church at 2.30. The Rev. James Luther 
Adams of Salem was scheduled to discuss “Freedom of 
the Pulpit.” as 

Unitarians have been disturbed over the dismis- 
sal of their leading minister in Lynn. Some said the 
question was whether a group of economic hard- 
heads should have the right to crucify a prophetic 
preacher. Others said it was whether a minister 
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should have the right to treat his people as if they 
were dirt under his feet. 

At 2.30 and 3 also came meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, with a _ prohibitionist 
spellbinder as speaker and a little stump speech in the 
program announcing him. At 3.30, while the tem- 
perance people were hearing about ‘“The Rock of the 
American Republic,” Dr. William L. Sullivan, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop and others were meeting at King’s 
Chapel to make plans for the use of Senexet House 
(The Retreat, Incorporated). The Unitarian Pension 
Society and the Guild of Parish Workers also held 
meetings on this crowded afternoon. The Hospi- 
tality Committee of the A. U. A. served tea at Head- 
quarters. 

All this thus far about Monday I have set down 
without going to the meetings, quite a usual news- 
paper device. 

Now I must report three more meetings, two of 
which I attended. At 5 there was a vesper service 
in the First Church, at 7 there was a public meeting 
of the Fellowship for Social Justice at the Old South 
Meeting-house (the old Old South, not the new Old 
South), with Vivian Pomeroy speaking on “Peace,” 
and Prof. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana on 
“With Shaw in Moscow.” 

At 8 the thirteenth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League was held at Tremont 
Temple. 

The First Church of Boston, of which Dr. Charles 
#. Park is minister, is an impressive place for all 
American citizens who know their history. It dates 
from 1636. On the walls are memorials of the first 
settlers. The choir is one of the best in Boston. In 
the quiet of the late afternoon one hundred people 
sat there together, joined in noble prayers, heard up- 
lifting music and listened to a Unitarian preach on 
the mystic’s text: “They that wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” 

The preacher was the new minister at the Uni- 
tarian church in West Newton, the Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen. ‘If human history teaches anything,” he 
said, “it is that great souls have been great because 
they felt the universe behind their efforts and felt 
that they were its vehicles.” 

One of the greatest pleasures of the year was 
to attend the laymen’s meeting and hear Dean  os- 
coe Pound of the Harvard Law School. 

He spoke on “The Problem of An Ordered So- 
ciety.”’ He said in part: 

Lewis Carroll once said that the way to tell a story was to 
begin, go straight through to the end and then stop. That is 
the rule for an address. The hardest part is to stop. With a 
subject like this it is almost as hard to decide where to begin. 
Suppose we begin with civilization, with the idea of the develop- 
ment of man’s mastery over nature—internal nature as well as 
external nature. The task of the biological sciences is to tell us 
how to master external nature. The task of the social sciences is 
to help us achieve such mastery. 

Since the Reformation all other forms of social control have 
been carried on under the law o° the land. In order to have 
government, it has been necessary to give some men great power. 
Here is the trouble: Men entrusted with power develop the will 
to power. On the other hand men always have been jealous of 
their governors. With one hand they set up governors, with the 
other hand they restrain them. Men have been so afraid of 
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arbitrary power that they prefer to be governed by arbitrary 
rules rather than to be governed by just men. 

Weare heirs of the Reformation, heirs of the pioneer, “‘sons 
of thesage brush.” Itis hard to accept rules. 

Our problem has been to maintain a balance between general 
security and the individual life. There are times, and we are 
living in such a time now, when social control seems to be failing 
in its purpose. If we feel discouraged it may help us to know 
that man has gone through many such eras in the past. 

As far back as Solon, we hear about disobedience to law. 
Demosthenes exhorted the citizens to obey the law. In early 
history and in modern England we find thesame problem. After 
our American Revolution we had the Whiskey Insurrection, 
Shay’s Rebellion and the Dorr War. 

Every period of lawlessness has been a period of transition. 
It is so to-day. 

I am not so sure that we are not coming out into a co- 
operative society where men will find their greatness in serving 
the common good instead of grabbing all they can for them- 
selves. 

Socialism and individualism meant something in the nine- 
teenth century. They mean nothing now except in propa- 
ganda. . 

We might be able to discuss these questions if we would 
speak of “‘personalism’’ and ‘‘transpersonalism.”’ 

Some of us think of questions in terms of human values. 
Others think in terms of community values. I am not sure that 
we are not coming to an era when we will transcend both schools 
of thought and keep the important things in each. 

“Talk about stubborn facts,” said Dr. Crothers, “‘they are 
babes compared with stubborn theories.’”” We must learn to 
transcend both sets of theories. I have confidence that we will. 


Herbert Parsons, president of the Laymen’s 
League, presided admirably. His president’s ad- 
dress followed the address of the evening. Brief and 
witty, it recognized the service of the organization to 
liberal religion and the joy of working with it. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, delivered his annual address 
Tuesday forenoon at the 107th annual meeting of the 
Association held in Tremont Temple. He said in 
part: 


In past years there have been many friendly approaches be- 
tween the Universalist and Unitarian Churches. At the last 
annual meeting, on the motion of Dr. Summerbell it was voted 
to authorize the president to appoint a commission to confer 
with the Universelist commission, if such should be appointed 
by the Universalist General Convention, to study further co- 
operation between the two fellowships. It is my privilege to 
report to you that the Universalist Convention in October voted 
cordially to appoint a commission; that the two commissions, 
numbering nine Universalists and nine Unitarians, met in Novem- 
ber at Brown University in Providence. A preliminary report 
has been sent to the ministers and is available here this morning. 

We have no conclusive plan to announce at this time; yet I 
should indeed be lacking in the fulfilment of my duty if I did 
not report to you my own encouragement that the Council has 
found many ways of practical co-operation; that we are far 
better acquainted than we were a year ago, both as to men and 
methods; that we have met with the greatest degree of friendly 
interest and mutual good will, and that the story has yet to run. 
Here are two denominations, Universalist and Unitarian, with 
different origins and equally important and noble histories. 

The two commissions voted to call themselves the Council 
of the Free Church of America, and are proceeding to perfect a 
plan which in due time will be submitted to this Association and 
to the Universalist General Convention. The commissions hope 
to proceed from the center outward. This whole matter is of 
supreme importance, and the commissions feel that we must take 
all the time that is needed. Both denominations have turned 


the one hundred years mark. We are far nearer together than 
we were a quarter of a century ago. Let us go forward with 
patience and with faith. 


Dr. Cornish then took up the question of the 
relation of the churches to the problem of law and 
order. 


What are we do to? Obey the law ourselves; uphold its 
observance; support the government; teach decency of behavior. 
Teach that as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. Teach that 
he that sinneth, sinneth against himself and his brother. Teach 
keeping the Golden Rule. It is high time that we ceased split- 
ting hairs in psychological debate, ceased talking nonsense about 
self-expression, and instead teach that every man carries a citi- 
zen’s responsibilities and should bear his brother’s load as well 
as his own. It is time we ceased talking about the acquirement 
of fact, and the expression of self in education, and talked instead 
about the motivation of schools. What is all education for? 
What does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
very soul within him? 

The country looks to the churches to teach, Thou shalt not 
lie nor steal, nor commit adultery, nor murder. We have need 
to exalt the pure in heart and to hold high the vision of discipline 
and service for the good of the world, and especially for the 
preservation of these United States, which are in peril to-day 
from within. 


We would do well to remember that the wealth of a church © 


is not in its physical equipment nor in its riches. 
in its spirit. We have been seeking a mythical material perfec- 
tion. Given the new parish house, the new organ, this new 
physical adjustment and the next and the next, then we have be- 
lieved the spirit of the church would grow. Sometimes it does; 
sometimes it does not. Still stands the ancient sacrifice, a 
humble and a contrite heart. Still the wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Still those who lead the life shall know the teaching, 
its worth, its truth, whether it leads to God, whether it be of 
God. Even if our meeting houses fell asunder, the churches of 
the spirit would remain. 

Brethren, we are engaged in a vast enterprise. Through this 
Association united with other liberal bodies in the Free Church 
of America, through this Association as an integral part of the 
International Congress, we are trying to bring righteousness and 
hope to millions of our fellow men. We are laboring together as 
a part—here and in all parts of the world—of the Holy Catholic 
Church of the aspiring mind and the understanding heart. 


Its wealth is 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent of the 
Universalist General Convention, spoke in part as 
follows: 


You doubtless have been reminded several times up to 
date that you are meeting in a time of great difficulty. Perhaps 


the outstanding need of ife in this country and throughout thei | 


world is that of courageous and far-seeing leadership in thought 
and life to new and higher standards and ideals. We have wit- 
nessed a tremendous crash of supposedly strong structures. We 
have seen what men have builded as the great goal and end of 
endeavor go to smash because, after all, the foundations were 
only the shifting sands of personal and national selfishness. We 


stand appalled at the wreckage, and even the so-called great || 


men of the world seem not to know where to turn. 


Some of us believe that a new civilization must arise founded i 
upon those laws and ideals which are eternal, that nothing less || 
can be permanent, that these only will satisfy the longings and || 


desires of men for security. 


The development of a recognition of the spiritual values in 
individual human life and the growth of a just and friendly social | 


It is these | | 


| 


order are the reasons for our existence as churches. 
the world so much needs to-day. 

Some time ago Rabbi Silver, that keen Jewish leader and 
thinker, startled us by saying that “religious liberals are in a 
mortal funk to-day,” and explained his statement by pointing 
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out that when liberals were engaged in a merry little theological 
war they felt there was something for them to do, but now that 
such theological battles are out of date, and liberalism faces 
materialism, the enemy of all religion, we are at a loss how to 
proceed. : 

Shall we not shake off that ‘‘mortal funk’’—if need there be— 
by renewing “the zeal for truth” and “‘the fervor for humanity” 
which, according to Dr. Sanderson, characterized our common 
Puritan ancestors? We need to-day a sense of mission as lib- 
erals and as churches. 

One clear lesson seems to be emerging from the experience 
of the recent past—namely, that the new day will come just as 
soon as the institutions of civilization, business, industry, educa- 
tion, politics, nationalism and internationalism are built, not on 
selfishness, but on the ideals of the brotherhood of men. A 
smple statement, which is so difficult of actual realization. If 
this be true, it puts before us the plain but exceedingly difficult 
task facing all religious liberals to exert dynamic leadership such 
as we have never given before. Can the ideals proclaimed by 
the Great Teacher for individuals and society be realized? If 
we say “‘Yes,”’ our one supreme business is to go about the procla- 
mation and application of them here and now. The world needs 
leadership, and we liberals must be reminded continually ‘“‘that 
to whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired.” 

We Unitarians and Universalists are learning at least one 
other lesson—the need of co-operation as fellow-liberals. The 
origins of both denominations are found in revolt against the 
standing order. Our development has been as separate bodies, 
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but along gradually converging lines. In recent years we have 
begun to learn to do things together with a loss in competition 
and a clear gain in efficiency. 

We, like you, have had to face the weaknesses, as well as 
to enjoy the advantages, which come from independence. Of 
course there are many who raise the question whether a democ- 
racy, be it political or ecclesiastical, can permanently endure. 
The answer to that, it seems to me, is to be found in an ever- 
increasing co-operation of liberals of whatever name in making 
real and practical the great and vital ideals we have. 

In the present crucial situation, there should be only one 
ideal before us—the practical realization of the ideals of human 
brotherhood throughout all society. Little else matters. The 
parrot of a preacher was seated on a perch next to one which 
belonged to a sailor. Piously the first cried out: ““What must we 
do to be saved?” to which the other answered: ‘“‘We must all 
pump like thunder or we’ll all go down together.” Independ- 
ently we can go on as we have in the past, making our impres- 
sion in scattered communities. Together we can go on to 
greater victories for the things which count, and make a real 
impact on the life of the world. The almost universal com- 
mendation of our joint announcement regarding the proposed 
Free Church of America, with its vision of an inclusive and ef- 
fective fellowship, shows that many are ready for this forward 
movement. Are we big enough to give ourselves to the main 
business for which we exist, and work together for this great 
end? If we are, we shall find hearts and hands the world around 
responding to our cali. 


eV Ss 


A Word for the Hour’ 


Willard C. Selleck 


mK) are glad to meet again in annual conven- 
tion. Our fellowship with one another 
is very dear. Though we are a small 
ye group representing only a few churches, 
we deeply cherish the precious interests which bind 
us together. Christian friendship is an inestimable 
boon; and the memories of former years and of the 
devotion of a host of noble souls hallow our thoughts, 
while the courage and fidelity of those still living and 
laboring among us are a constant inspiration. Let me 
therefore greet you anew in the name of the Highest, 
bidding you come together “in gladness and single- 
ness of heart’? to take counsel with one another in 
resolute faith and “in the unity of the spirit in the 
bond. of peace.” 
“From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 
From heart to heart the bright hope glows, 
The seekers of the light are one.”’ 


Yet we must acknowledge that our bright hope 
is dimmed somewhat to-day by two shadows. 

1. During the forty-five years since this Con- 
vention was organized at Riverside in 1887, our lib- 
eral cause has not made the progress then confidently 
expected, and indeed has suffered some decline. Al- 
though the population of the Pacific Coast has enor- 
mously increased, the number of our churches, the 
number of our members, our financial resources and 
our various activities have by no means kept pace; 
in fact in certain respects there has been actual ret- 
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*President’s address at the California Universalist Conven- 
tion, Pasadena, May 11, 1982. 


rogression; and what is true here is more or less true 
throughout the country. 

Of course on the surface a statement like this 
seems discouraging; and it is so when viewed too 
narrowly. Nevertheless we must recognize realities 
and learn the lessons they teach. And there are two 
lessons in this connection which we need to lay to 
heart—perhaps three. 

(1) Our lack of growth has not been mainly due 
to unfaithfulness on the part of our people. No doubt 
to some extent it has been thus due, for we are all 
mortal, fallible and very imperfect. Churches are 
not built of angels and archangels, or of faultless men 
and women; and no one would deny that in many 
things we all do often offend and falter and fail, even 
as do other people. I would not excuse myself for 
neglect, nor palliate the shortcomings of our com- 
munion, but rather would ever call myself and my 
fellow-believers to the highest standards which are 
set before us. 

(2) But a very much larger truth is that we are 
in the stream of history, and whether we will or no 
are caught in the currents and cross-currents of the 
age in which we live. And what an age of discovery, 
development, disturbance, achievement and disaster 
the last half-century has been! Nothing like it was 
ever known before. We simply can not comprehend 
it all—revolutionary changes in industry, transporta- 
tion, intercommunication and international rela- 
tionships; in the physical sciences, the social sciences, 
the historical and literary sciences, the comparative 
study of religions, the new learning about the Bible, 
and the evolution of institutions; in biology and psy- 
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chology, in medicine and nursing and sanitation, in 
organized and amplified social work, blending knowl- 
edge and love in the service of humanity; and in the 
broad field of Christian co-operation, bringing a more 
practical and spiritual religion to multitudes! These 
tremendous movements in modern civilization have 
swept our liberal churches into a mere eddy in the 
mighty river flowing through the world, so that they 
are only a tiny part of the vast onward torrent. 
Yet they are a part, and are instinct with life, and do 
share both passively and actively in the wonderful 
forces which are shaping the future out of the turbulent 
present. Thank Heaven for our consciousness of 
such a glorious participation in the teeming struggles 
of this great, new age! 

(3) But it needs to be said with all possible force 
that we can not retain our place in the world of to- 
‘morrow and hope to be vitally useful ?f we cling only 
‘to the earlier form of our doctrines. Our conceptions 
vnust be enlarged, our teachings must be remolded 
to be consonant with modern learning, and our 
methods must be modified to be suited to the ampli- 
fied outlook and the deeper insight which this remark- 
able era begets. Why are our churches so few and so 
small? Partly because people are no longer interested 
in the questions about heaven and hell, about the 
specific teachings of the Bible, concerning the “‘final”’ 
destiny of the human soul, about the Trinity, about 
the vicarious atonement, about the Devil and his 
imps, or about sin and salvation in the old particular 
sense. The era which gave rise to modern Universal- 
ism was excessively theological, whereas our era is 
overwhelmingly sociological. The problem of our 
fathers was the problem of the world to come; our 
problem is the problem of this present world with all 
its social injustice, cruelty, misery and need. And 
we can not hold our congregations by “‘harping on the 
old strings,” or singing the old songs, or quoting the 
old passages of Scripture in the old way, or being too 
definite about God and too certain about immortality 
and the mystery which it holds. It shall be sufficient 
for us it we can help people to believe in God at all, 
and inspire them even to hope for personal immortality 
and some dear reunions ‘‘behind the veil.” 

“Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall, 
At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 

2. But the deeper, heavier shadow which lies 
upon our hearts just now is the business depression. 
The whole world is bewildered and baffled, millions 
of people are out of work, millions have lost property, 
millions are discouraged and fearful. What is the 
matter? Why are human affairs so terribly awry? 
Economists, financiers and politicians are giving their 
various answers; but I do not find anybody who knows 
it all or can indicate a complete cure for the existing 
social malady. The truth is that we are in the midst 
of one of the great crises of history, what Sir George 
Paish calls “a major catastrophe.” Beyond question 
its causes have been many, and it is now evident that 
it will be a long, long time before it passes entirely 
away. 

Side by side with other explanations, allow me to 
suggest that the problem is essentially and profoundly 
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spiritual. Back of economic forces and tendencies, 
back of political alignments and realignments, back 
of even the World War, which was an international 
earthquake, there have been certain stupendous 
developments which have involved the spirit of the 
people, and that spirit has not been altogether good— 
indeed it has been, again and again, frightfully bad. 

The developments to which I refer have been 
mainly those which have expanded and enriched the 
whole material side of human life on a scale and to an 
extent which no former age could imagine. Scientific 
discoveries and mechanical inventions, chiefly, have 
made this result possible. So in the last two or three 
centuries we have produced wealth, including con- 
veniences, comforts and luxuries, such as our ances- 
tors never dreamed of. For almost the first time in 
history, we have come within sight of material goods 
enough to make practically all the people decently fed, 
clothed and housed if only these goods could be fairly 
distributed. We have virtually solved the problem 
of production, although we have not half solved the 
problem of distribution. 

Now this great accomplishment of ample wealth 
production is, in itself, a grand achievement and an 
enormous benefit. But incidentally it has yielded, for 
the time being at least, two or three most evil conse- 
quences, by reason of which we are now suffering. 

(1) It has materialized life. The vast process of 
what Dr. Rudolf Eucken called ‘externalization,’ 
which is the main characteristic of our age, has be- 


- gotten everywhere an over-estimate of wealth, pros- 


perity, physical well-being, comfort, luxury, and all 
the exciting indulgences which these make possible. 
So it has come to pass that individuals, communities 
and nations covet wealth, prosperity and material 
advantage above everything else; and think they have 
failed if they do not gain these; and are always striving 
to secure them, even at the expense of others. Thus 


arises competition, which is a good principle if held | 


in restraint, but which, if pushed too far, becomes 
rivalry and then—on an international scale—leads to 
war. 
become our religion to-day, is, when carried to an ex- 
treme, the chief source of our undoing. 
thing which in itself is good proves to be an evil when 
it is abused—a truth which applies not to wealth only 
but to nearly everything else. 


You see, then, that the over-development of the | 


whole material side of life, made possible by modern 
Science, invention, enterprise, organizing skill, and 
nature’s marvelous resources, has led to a distraught 


condition of society throughout the world; has filled i 
life for us all with undue stress and strain, anxiety ||) 
and conflict, struggle and sorrow, instead of peace and ||) 


happiness. Jesus said, “A man’s life consisteth not 


in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” || 
But we haven’t believed him, and we don’t believe ||) 
him yet. Nevertheless his word is eternally true, ||) 
and Nature now, or Nature’s God, is trying through 

our present ordeals to drive this lesson home into our ||| 
Herein is a true cue for the ||| 


minds and _ hearts. 
teachers of religion to-day. 


In confirmation of this thought let me quote the | 
words of Mr. S. R. Logan, Assistant Superintendent || 
of Schools, Wenetka, Illinois, in a recent number of || 


Hence the law of economics, which has almost. || 
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the magazine Religious Education: ‘Each individual 
and mankind must adapt to a suddenly new world, a 
world characterized by distraction, fractionalism and 
flurry. The war paroxysm and our present economic 
and political paralysis are damning evidence of in- 
adequate vision and purpose in the collective life. 
The rapid increase of insanity is indicative of dis- 
organization and destructive conflict within individuals 
under stress of the runaway centrifugal forces of this 
high speed era. Individuals, groups, nations, the 
human race, suffer the pains of distraction and dis- 
organization. Without vision both persons and 
peoples perish.”” (February, 1932.) 

(2) Another form of this prodigious evil of social 
and spiritual dislocation is the inequality and injustice 
prevailing in the distribution of wealth and its benefits. 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, in an article in the 
January Survey Graphic, gives figures from the Federal 
Trade Commission of the United States Senate and 
from the Treasury Department showing the follow- 
ing facts: That in 1926 one per cent of the people 
owned about 60 per cent of all the wealth; that 138 
per cent of the people owned more than 90 per cent 
of the wealth; that 77 per cent of the people owned 
only 5 per cent of the wealth; that four and a half 
thousand people received that year an average of 
almost $240,000 apiece, while forty-four million people 
had incomes of about one thousand dollars each; and 
that in the eight-year period between 1920 and 1928, 
while the total national income increased less than 10 
per cent, the number of men with incomes of over a 
million dollars increased over 1400 per cent, or one 
hundred and forty times as fast. And the amount of 
money these men made in one year increased 13800 
per cent, or one hundred and thirty times as fast as 
the total amount of money made by everybody in 
the whole of the United States. 

These figures correspond substantially with those 
published by Mrs. Daisy Worcester a few years ago. 
They indicate a glaring inequality in the distribution 
of wealth, and this inequality is not diminishing but 
increasing year by year. 

(3) Now all this, with much more that might be 
adduced, clearly shows that we are living an unbal- 
anced life and have an unbalanced civilization; and 
this is our great trouble. Such a huge disparity in 
the division of the material benefits of modern prog- 
ress amounts to gross injustice; and no society on 
earth can be permanently stable and prosperous it 
these conditions prevail. For this is a moral universe, 
and we can not flout the moral law or ignore moral 
considerations without coming to grief. And we 
have come to grief, widespread and appalling, with 
our millions of idle men roaming the country, millions 
of innocent people suffering privation and hardship 
because of the follies or iniquities of others, depressed 
values of property everywhere, paralysis of business, 
and utter confusion and lack of confidence all about us. 

Now while everybody realizes these dire results, 
only a few realize that the existing social malady is 
essentially of a spiritual nature—that our over- 
estimate of wealth and luxury, coming in with the 
flood-tide of modern material development, has made 
us love prosperity above everything else, created an 
inordinate desire to “get rich quick,” to “get some- 
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thing for nothing,” led to a speculative fever in the 
souls of myriads of inexperienced persons, and pro- 
duced an army of crooks and criminals who have 
sought to thrive by all this unholy business through 
exploiting dishonest schemes and manipulating finance 
and legislation and even court proceedings to accom- 
plish their nefarious ends. What wonder that public 
confidence is shaken when such disclosures are being 
made as recent months have witnessed? Defalca- 
tions, embezzlements, deceptions, intrigues, corrup- 
tions, on a gigantic scale, in our own country and 
abroad, to say nothing of war-making aggressions on 
the part of some of the nations—how can these fail to 
rock our civilization to its very base? And the 
deepest source of all these evils is a wrong spirit in 
the minds and hearts of the people—the spirit of 
greed and speed, the excessive love of gain, the ma- 
terialization of life. And what we ought now to see 
is that the sure law of retribution is working to cor- 
rect these evils by breaking the power of this spirit, 
and calling men back to sanity and honesty and sim- 
plicity. 

We have been living an unbalanced life in an 
unbalanced civilization. Our material and intellec- 
tual progress has run far ahead of our moral and 
spiritual progress. And it is the supreme task of re- 
ligion to help bring up the latter side of the develop- 
ment of the race. Unless this can be done, the world 
will go to smash. For righteousness is still the foun- 
dation of the social order, and its law is everlasting. 

Religion to-day, then, must be profoundly ethical, 
having much of the spirit of the old Israelitish proph- 
ets, Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah. It must pro- 
mote an intelligent understanding of economic and 
social facts; it must urge with all its power the validity 
of the moral law, denouncing iniquity and pleading for 
justice; and it must call men to simplicity and sanity, to 
moderation and mutuality in the gaining and use of 
wealth. Of course, wealth in itself is a great good; 
it is only its wrongful pursuit or use that is an evil. 
I am not disparaging property and prosperity, but 
am, condemning the spirit of greed and rapacity which 
abuses them, and pleading for honesty, fair-dealing 
and a larger measure of equality in seeking them. 
There is really no subject in the whole domain of 
practical life on which the rank and file of the people 
more need to be rightly educated than the proper 
estimate of wealth. It is because so many millions 
have been full of false ideas and ideals about this, and 
have gone crazy over it, that they have built up a 
social-economic structure in modern civilization which 
is now crumbling to earth. 

But our civilization will right itself, like a giant 
ship pitching and tossing and careening in a storm at 
sea. The eternal laws will hold; ‘they are done in 
truth and uprightness; they stand fast forever and 
ever.” The follies and sins of men will bring disaster, 
and the innocent may suffer with the guilty, but the 
Divine government of the universe can not be over- 
thrown. Our trials and tribulations will lead at last, 
through evolution or revolution, to a juster social 
order than that which now prevails. The Spirit of 
Righteousness must ultimately triumph. It is for 
you and me to help it triumph by letting it have its 
perfect work in our own lives. 
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The Mission of the Weekly Publication’ 


Guy Emery Shipler 


IP to the moment of attempting to write this 
4] paper I have been unable to discover any 
sound reason why I should have been asked 

mw} to do it, except that J am a prejudiced wit- 
ness. I take some comfort in the thought that 
Washington, at least, is not unused to witnesses of 
this type, and that the projected minds of the program 
committee must have been influenced by environment. 

I am somewhat at a loss to know precisely what 
the committee had in mind as a background for this 
discussion, but I gather from the general topic that it 
wished to have presented arguments, pro and con, as 
between the value of the monthly periodical and the 
weekly. Let me at once announce my prejudice as 
decidedly in favor of the latter. 

We would all agree, I suspect, that the period 
in which we are living calls aloud for the shaping of 
sound opinion, else we would throw up our editorial 
jobs to-morrow. We would agree with equal readi- 
ness that the special need for this essential emphasis 
lies in the fact that, as never before in its history, 
American opinion is being largely moulded, and in 
sinister directions, by ballyhoo such as the world has 
never before experienced. If any one has any doubt 
on this matter—and I am convinced that no one in 
this group has—let him read John T. Flynn’s article, 
“Edward L. Bernays: The Science of Ballyhoo,” in 
the current Atlantic. I quote one paragraph which 
will have a double significance to this group: 

“There is a grave social danger lurking in the 
discovery which Mr. Bernays has made, that the Mass 
Mind is to be controlled through its group Jeaders. 
‘In this country,’ said a learned divine who now acts 
as public relations counsel to a large corporation, ‘we 
live by thinking. The three institutions that deal in 
ideas are the school, the church, and the press. And 
those are the three institutions that we persist in 
starving to death.’ The good, pragmatical parson 
aptly dubbed them ‘the starveling professions.’ And 
then he proceeded to lecture the public relations 
counsels of the public utility companies, telling them 
that they ought to take advantage of this fact—the 
poverty of the teacher, the preacher, the journalist— 
and buy them to distribute ideas for the utility 
business. This advice was followed to the letter, and 
in the last dozen years there has been a wholesale de- 
bauchery of otherwise honest men: professors hired 
to make ‘surveys,’ doctors employed to make ‘ex- 
periments,’ teachers paid to utter ‘warnings,’ news- 
paper men commissioned to make ‘reports.’ ”’ 

May I not add, as an aside, that one of the major 
satisfactions which comes to me as an editor of a re- 
ligious journal is based on my conviction that the re- 
ligious press has never consciously sold out in this 
fashion, though I could cite instances in the past three 
years which have come close to it in substance. 

I have stressed this point on ballyhoo for what 
must be an obvious reason. The only way to protect 

*Address before the Editorial Council of the Religious Press 
at Washington, D. C., April 29, 1932. 


our social order from its invidious effects, so far as I 
know, is to offset it by the constant presentation of 
uncolored facts, and reasoned, sound and unbought 
interpretation of those facts. I stress the constant 
equation because of my conviction that a bombard- 
ment of fifty-two times a year, with fresh and high- 
powered ammunition, has many more'than four times 
the effect of less potent ammunition twelve times a 
year. 

A monthly periodical can never be, in any essen- 
tial way, a news medium; it is keyed to the presenta- 
tion of features. And we are living to-day in a world 
of news, and of a high speed dissemination of that 
news. Every hour of the day the radio is presenting 
facts, alleged facts and lying interpretations. Almost 
every hour of the day and night modern high-speed 
presses are turning out newspapers by the millions; 
they constitute a composite of truth and lies. No 
small part of the lies represent the skilled and highly 
paid manipulation of news sources by press agents and 
public relations counsels. Trained in the newspaper 
game themselves, they are able to get their stuff past 
even a well-intentioned city desk. There is, in short, 
a never ceasing fire directed at that which we call 
the American mind. And who among us will say 
that it is without. deadly effect? If the religious press 
wishes to resume its traditional role of Rip Van Win- 
kle, let it give up the weekly field and go to the 
monthly. 

Most of us here recall all too vividly the Palmer 
Red raids following the World War. And, inciden- 
tally, that period represents, in my opinion, one of the 
loftiest points in attainment by the religious press. 
Most of us knew at-the time what Frederick Allen 
has so graphically sketched in his arresting book, 
“Only Yesterday’’—the whole sorry spectacle was put 
over on America by skilled manipulation of the press. 
Otherwise sane and intelligent citizens, in every quar- 
ter of these United States, read and believed, and 
raged and howled with a veritable lust for blood. 
Palmer knew how to pull the strings. All honor to 
those religious journals which, week after week, de- 
nounced the procedure, pleading with their readers to 
remember some of the fundamentals of their religion, 
even if they could not manage to retain their common 
sense. It was no easy task. Ordinarily clear-think- 
ing subscribers filled the mails with letters of cancella- 
tion, denouncing editors with the too familiar slogan 
“Bolshevik,” while the Government sent its agents 
nosing around with the hope that some editor might 
be caught off base and jailed as an example of what 
ought to happen to all such mealy-mouthed patriots. 

I would not for a moment contend that a monthly 
periodical could not, in such a hot- -spot news situation, 
make a contribution toward genuine enlightenment; 
but I do contend that, in contrast to a weekly presen- 
tation of facts and fair comment, its voice would have 
been rather worse than that of one crying in a wilder- 
ness of uninterrupted turmoil. After all, a machine 
gun has an advantage, so we are told by our experienced 
police and army officers, over a single shooter. And 
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I apologize to my pacifist audience for the use of these 
militaristic symbols. 

All of which leads me to express another con- 
viction, though it has no pertinent place in the subject 
of this discussion. If there is any validity in what I 
have said regarding the value of the contemporaneous 
factor in the weekly as opposed to the monthly, it 
bears with less but still pertinent weight on the daily 
as opposed to the weekly. While it is true that the 


gap to be bridged between the weekly and the monthly’ 


periodical is much wider than that between the week- 
ly and the daily, I am none the less convinced that the 
religious forces of America can never make themselves 
adequately effective until they are represented in 
the field of daily newspaperdom. I am fully aware 
of the recent efforts that have been made in that di- 
rection; I believe that I have no illusions as to the 
problems, primarily financial, which are involved. 
Any one of us who has labored through the years to 
convince thoughtful people of the essential value of 
the weekly religious press in our social structure, as 
opposed, perhaps, to the building of cathedrals, can 
hardly be the victim of any illusion when it comes 
to the problem of raising the millions of dollars neces- 
sary to found a daily religious newspaper. And a 
group of religious editors needs no one to tell them of 
the multitudes of other hazardous pitfalls scattered 
about the landscape. In spite of the multiplicity of 
handicaps, the time will come when America will have 
not one, but many, religious dailies. And when it 
does come I trust that those responsible for the ven- 
ture will have a conception of the religion of Jesus 
broad enough to include all the far horizons of life. 
If they do not, they had better save their money, 
their high hopes and their energy. Let me repeat: 
While we are doing a great and necessary job through 
the weekly religious press, we shall never combat the 
disintegrating social forces in our American life until 
we can use modern ammunition by a modern—which 
is to say a strictly contemporary—method. 

Perhaps I am not wrong in believing that, in ad- 
dition to the reasons I have assigned to the committee 
for including this subject in the program, there is 
another and possibly more practical one. I have no 
doubt that in the office of many a religious weekly the 
question has arisen, forced to the front by the tragic 
economic strain on all periodicals, both religious and 
secular, as to whether a monthly issue, in place of a 
weekly, might not go a long way toward a solution. 
I hesitate to speak on this phase of the subject. I 
have had many years experience in daily and weekly 
journalism, but none in the field of the monthly. 
Though one can not be long in any. department of 
journalism without having some contact with other 
sectors, whatever I say must be discounted for the 
reason stated. 

If some one were to ask me, Would your paper 
not be better off economically by going to a monthly 
basis? I would reply, No. I might be wrong. The 
trend among many periodicals in the present crisis 
would seem to argue against the correctness of the 
answer. It would be possible to publish a religious 
weekly on a monthly basis at a material saving In the 
aggregate of pages throughout the year, and still turn 
out a journal of respectable size. This would mean 


a saving in cost of production, including certain 
supplementary savings in overhead. Since a news 
monthly is, as I have tried to indicate, a contradiction 
in terms, it would eliminate, for those of us who carry 
news departments, the costs connected with their 
maintenance. 

As against these specific savings I would put a 
probable heavy loss in advertising revenue. This is 


of special pertinence in the field of religious journalism. 


Most of our papers carry a large percentage of small 
advertising copy on a twenty-six and fifty-two time 
basis. Any one who knows the traditional mental 
background of the average small-copy space-buyer in 
the religious press need not be told that an effort to 
educate such a client to the use of larger copy, aggre- 
gating in twelve monthly issues the same yearly space 
as that of the present fifty-two issues, would be a 
task lacking every thrill of adventure for a solicitor. 
I am basing what I say, of course, on reality. If our 
media were in the mass circulation class and we carried 
national accounts, the argument would be presented 
from a quite different point of view. 

To revert,in closing, to the news equation, which 
naturally represents my major concern, it may be of 
interest to record that, several years ago, when we 
were discussing the problem of the twice a month 
versus the weekly issue in our own office, we sent a 
questionnaire to a cross-section of our readers. We 
asked them to express freely their preference as be- 
tween bi-monthly and weekly issues. Seventy-five 
per cent replied as strongly in favor of the weekly, 
a large percentage stressing the news interest as 
central. 

Only the other day the editor of the World To- 
morrow announced that, after an experience of fifteen 
years on the monthly basis, his journal would shortly 
become a weekly. He and his colleagues, he said, 
had become convinced that the interval between pub- 
lications was so great that the effectiveness of a propa- 
ganda journal was largely nullified. 

There is a vitality in news and current discussion 
of news which can not be gainsaid. Stale newsis dull, 
colorless, devitalized and smells of the cemetery. 
Due to the swift strides in the production of mechan- 
isms for the rapid dissemination of news, America, 
and for that matter the world, has become news- 
minded. Like it or not—and it carries many menac- 
ing concomitants—this is the fact. By and large it 
seems to me a wholesome fact, for news is of the stuff 
of social intercourse, and social intercourse, as well as 
our religion, centers in the person. Since, in the re- 
ligion of Jesus, the person is of supreme and sacred 
value, let the religious press not sacrifice its influence 
in molding personality, but rather increase it. I for 
one do not desire to turn over to the paid press agent 
and public relations counsel any larger part in direct- 
ing the American mind. 

* * * 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler divides the whole world into 
three classes: the few who make things happen, the many who 
watcn things happen, and the overwhelming majority who have 
no notion of what happens. That seems a bit sarcastic, and is 
probably only partly true. In any case, what can any one do 
about it? Dr. Butler might give a thought or two to that.— 
New Outlook. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XVIII. 


I Have Faith 


Benjamin B. Hersey 


Scripture: Lamentations I. 

3 WONDER how many people are aware that 
with a few words changed, such as names of 
places and references to particular events, the 
book of Lamentations, which is the ery of a 
people in despair, becomes the cry of the world in 
which we live to-day. This book, written some three 
or four centuries before the birth of Jesus, is echoed 
in our world of the twentieth century. It is the cry 
of a people forced to the limit of their resources. 

At this moment individuals and whole peoples 
are crying in despair, ‘Behold, and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow.”’ Weare passing through 
a trying period. Men and women are uncertain in 
every walk of life. The economic position of no 
individual is secure. 

Crime seems to be on the increase. Economic 
distress is forcing people into squalid surroundings 
which can produce only vice and sin. Hunger stalks 
through the whole world, and suffering and want are 
now the rule rather than the exception. 

Under such conditions men have lost, and are 
losing, faith. They are beginning to feel that there is 
no reason to hope any longer; that there is but one 
end in view and that is the complete collapse of civiliza- 
tion. Hopelessness and despair are by-products of 
this loss of faith, and these bring with them inevitable 
and unimaginable mental distress. 

Men are seeking a way out, but in most instances 
the search is half-hearted and entered upon with the 
belief that the effort is being wasted. In such a world 
stands the Christian Church. It stands with a mes- 
sage of hope and faith that justifies its existence 
through all the years of prosperity which gave men a 
sense of security that made them feel that there was 
no need of faith in their lives. We do not have to 
think of faith as an active principle when all things 
which make for the wealth of men and nations are to 
be had in abundance by a large majority of the people. 
Why think of faith when millions of dollars are made 
every day on the rising market? Why think of faith 
when even the workers in the factories are purchasers of 
millions of automobiles, radios and other comforts 
and luxuries of life? 

Conditions were suddenly changed, and almost 
overnight men saw their fortunes swept away. Others 
with sinking hearts watched their savings dwindle 
with the dropping of prices on the Stock Exchange. 
Men then turned to faith, faith such as they had. 
“In a few months everything will be normal again,” 
they said. “Don’t sell America short,” was the slogan 
that echoed up and down the land. 

We are now well into the third year of economic 
chaos. More and more people are being converted 
to the belief that nothing short of complete collapse 
of everything, all our institutions, all our governments, 
all our financial systems, and even our social order, 
everything, is to be the outcome. 

Now as never before in our lives we as a people 
need faith. We do not necessarily have to know how 


things are to be adjusted, but we must have faith that 
sometime conditions will change for the better and 
another period of prosperity will be with us that may 
even surpass the old. We must have faith that out 
of the chaos that we are experiencing will come a new 
order more perfect than that which we knew a few 
years ago. 

I find myself, as a Christian minister, with faith 
that has been greatly strengthened by events that 
have taken place in the past few months. I feel that 
the end of the world has not come nor is it apt to come 
for many millenniums. I feel that we are just going 
through a period of transition that will bring us to a 
new view of the meaning of our existence here in the 
world. I believe that, like the Phoenix of fable, we 
will rise out of our dead ashes into a new life of vision 
and service. 

I feel this way because I have faith. First, be- 
cause I have faith in man. Within man there are 
two natures, animal and spiritual. Very often we find 
that the animal nature of man is victorious over his 
spiritual nature. 

There is also another side of man which is evi- 
dent. It is seldom spectacular. Once in a while it 
is mentioned on the inside pages of the newspaper, 
but not as often as is the animal nature of man. In 
the spiritual nature of man I have faith, and it is a 
faith that can not be shaken by the display of the 
bestial side of his nature. 

I have faith in man because, in the midst of all 
the grasping and greed that we find in the world, we 
also find men who are giving their entire lives without 
personal reward to the service of humanity. 

Yes, we do have our criminals. We have those 
who are crying the cry of Lamentations in their eco- 
nomic distress; but we have also our heroes, most ot 
them unhonored and unsung, living among us to-day 
and carrying on their work. Because of them I have 
faith in man. 

The higher spiritual nature of man can not be 
defeated by his animal nature. It can not be de- 
feated by any combination of criminals or unright- 
eous people. It stands in spite of all the attacks upon 
it. As long as there lives an individual who will give 
his life for humanity or for a friend, I can not lose my 
faith in man. 

I like to think of life as something that can be 
likened to the ebb and flow of the tide. There are 
times when the tide is low. The tides of life ebb and 
flow for the individual and for humanity. We have 
the privilege of building tide gates so that we may hold 
for ourselves some of the flood which comes into life. 

The tides which flood our basin bring in with them 
the driftage and the mud. When our gates lock, as 
the tide begins to recede, we can purify that which 
we have retained by allowing the mud to settle and 
clearing away that which floats upon the surface. 
Then that which we have is pure until it is contami- 
nated by another flow of the tide. 

In one way the tides of life are different from and 
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superior to the tides of the sea, in that each successive 
tide is higher and that which we have purified in our 
basin helps to purify the new flow. 

In the Middle Ages, as the year 1000 approached, 
people became more and more apprehensive. On the 


last day of the year 999, the whole Christian world — 


gathered in the churches and cathedrals of Europe to 
await the expected millennium. All believed that 
midnight would mark the end of the world and that 
Jesus would come to claim his own. Debauchery, 
robbery and even murder were the order of the day. 
What people hoped to gain by these actions is a mys- 
tery, for the opinion was quite generally held that 
the end of the world was at hand. 

The end of the world did not come. People went 
to their homes disappointed, but soon a new cry was 
heard. That was that the end was coming at the 
close of the year, rather than at the beginning. 

Few men raised crops that year, for they felt that 
it would be useless. The result was widespread star- 
vation and disease when the expected end was again 
postponed. The next two centuries were marked by 
the Crusades. Then came the glorious Renaissance, 
a new full tideformen. Following came the Reforma- 
tion, the rise of commerce, the rise of industry and 
science. 

Between the periods of progress came periods of 
depression, but each new flow of the tide was higher 
and purer than the one before. Because men had 
saved and had purified the water in their tidal basin. 

We of to-day find ourselves in the midst of chaos. 
We hear the prophets of doom shouting that the end of 
our civilization has come, that we have reached the 
millennium, and all that we have will be swept away on 
the outgoing tide. 

If the study of history teaches us anything, it 
should be that this is not the end of civilization nor 
even of our economic and social order. It is but a 
period of transition from the old to the new and better 
order of things. 

I do not claim that it is all good that this period 
is bringing to us, but I have faith that out of it will 
come a new order that will far surpass the one which 
existed before it. I do not know when or how it will 
end, but end it will and once again we will build pros- 
perity. It may be that like England we will just mud- 
dle through until we find ourselves on firm footing 
once more, and start to progress from that point. 

As character is built in individuals by adversity, 
so is character built in nations and peoples, and now is 
the time that we are, or should be, building character: 
cleaning the water that is being held back by our tide- 
locks. 

I have faith in God. I think of God in terms of 
the true; the good, and the beautiful. I think of Him 
as a power of force, governed by infinite intelligence, 
ever present, ever active, everywhere in the universe. 
I think of Him as acting in and through men as His 
free-will agents doing His will as far as their knowledge 
will permit. I think of God as revealing Himself to 
men progressively as they seek Him and. His ways. 

I think of God as love; as that principle in the 
universe that has its highest manifestation in the love 
of man for man, exemplified in the life of Jesus. 1 
can not think of God as any object. I can not think 


of Him as sitting on a throne with the favored ones 
sitting at Hisright hand. I can not even think of Him 
as did the reverent elder, who said that whenever he 
thought of God he thought of an oblong blur. To 
me He is not objective but a spirit ever present within 
me and within the world which He created. I think 
of Him in the words of the Master, ‘‘God is a spirit and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” 

God is, nevertheless, a reality in my mind. He is 
as much a reality as my consciousness of beauty, of 
love, of friendship. These things are not definable in 
terms of material substance, but I am conscious that 
they exist and are real, just as real as anything that I 
can see or hear. 

My faith in God is not shaken by the presence of 
evil in the world. I can not explain some of the 
things which come into life which seem unreasonable 
or unjust. I can not explain why this or that man 
should suffer or be deprived of the necessities of life. 
Neither can I explain why some should be given ma- 
terial goods in abundance, while others are in want. 
I can not explain these years of depression when the 
whole world suffers. But I have faith in God, and 
through that faith I can see that out of them we can 
take much that does not exist in years of prosperity. 

Allis not bad. Out of the worst sometimes comes 
the best. I rest in faith in God and His infinite wisdom. 
Not the passive rest of one who sees all things perfect, 
but the rest of faith which inspires me to seek the 
kingdom of God and bring it, as far as possible, into 
the lives of men. 

There is a parable of a man who, upon finding 
himself in a perfect world, where all things, all com- 
forts, all luxuries, were to be had for the asking, where 
every desire of every man was gratified, immediately 
began to upset the order of that world so that he would 
have something for which to strive. Not one of us 
would have the world perfect, for we find one of our 
ereatest joys is in the building of a world that is closer 
to our heart’s desire. The joy for most people is in 
the building, not in the accomplishment. 

How many of you have been working upon some 
project and have finally presented the finished work to 
the world for approval, and have found that, though 
the victory was great, the triumph was short lived? 
After the work was finished you probably wished that 
it were not, and began to look immediately for new 
work to do. 

_ That is God’s world. The world which He has 
given to us and in which we live. I have faith in the 
God who made the world perfect for us in that it is 
not perfect, so that we may strive toward perfection. 

I have faithin man. His nature is fundamentally 
good and he will ultimately rise above his baser in- 
stincts to glorious manhood through the spirit which 
reaches to God. I have faith in life. It sometimes 
seems cruel. There are times when we are apt to 
think that the end of all things has come, but if we 
seek it there is always beauty and reason in life itself. 
I have faith in God. His ways are not always my 
ways, nor His thoughts my thoughts. But back of 
all the order of the universe I know that there is an 
intelligence, a God, a Father of all men who will vin- 
dicate righteous action in His world. 
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Ministers’ Mutual Ministry 


George E. Huntley 


SIH RISTIAN preachers ought to be Christian 
| toward each other. The Golden Rule, 
me| widely recommended for business rela- 
tionships, should have in the ministry its 
fullest, most spontaneous and most joyful exemplifica- 
tion. This: means something more than that the 
brethren should eschew envy, jealousy, malice, self- 
ish competition and all uncharitableness. It means 
fertile fraternity; it means thoughtful and aggressive 
good-will. 

When the Rev. Ernest Rising was promoted to 
the large parish in Lennox, Dr. Truman wrote him a 
brief but hearty letter of congratulation. That 
was like the good Doctor. When the Rev. Frank 
Plodder was demoted to the little parish in Ashley 
Center, Dr. Truman went to see him, put his arm 
around him, fired him with eagerness to work hard 
wherever he was privileged to serve. That also was 
like the good Doctor, whose ever-present instinct was 


to say some cheering word or do some brotherly deed - 


for the benefit of a fellow-preacher. 

Many ministers, perhaps most ministers, are in 
desperate need of pastoral attention. Called upon 
constantly to sympathize, they yearn for sympathy; 
expected to counsel, they need counsel; relied upon to 
strengthen, they long for strengthening. 

Not many laymen are either willing or competent 
to act as confidants and guides when their pastors 
come to periods of stress and distress; and, for obvious 
reasons, the reversal of the ordinary relationship is 
seldom advisable. Where, then, shall the clergyman 
look for that human understanding and helpfulness 
by which his religious reliances need to be supple- 
mented? The ready reply is, “To the other members 
of his own profession.”” But there’s the rub. 

A young man writes: ‘In this city I know hun- 
dreds of preachers, yet I feel a strange spiritual soli- 
tude. I am well enough acquainted with a dozen to 
lunch with them, golf with them, tell them stories; 
but I haven’t one to whom I can turn with the in- 
timate perplexities of my own inner life. I wish I 
had some father in Christ or some brother in Christ 
from whom I could expect such counsel and co-opera- 
tion as I try to give to the people of my own church.” 
He has voiced a hunger that is well-nigh universal 
in his profession. 

There should be mutual ministry between minis- 
ters. Parochial activity should not crowd it out and 
natural diffidence should not prevent it. 

A modern saint resided for many years in a New 


Englend community and was so thoughtful of other. 


ministers in the city and other ministers in his de- 
nomination that he came to be known as “‘the pastor 
of pastors.” It has been said by some that his inci- 
dental usefulness in this way was hardly less important 
than his remarkably beautiful ministry among the 
people cf his parish. 

A few cases of fine fraternity, gleaned from 
widely separated parts of the country, will serve as 
illustrations of Christian fellowship and perhaps as 


examples. 


Case Number One. This has to do with intel- 
lectual helpfulness. To a certain town there came, 
fresh from theological school, a young man of promise 
and power. His spirit undoubtedly was right, but 
he was so overwhelmed by the multifarious demands of 
his new work that he was in danger of being lost in a 
wilderness of details. An older minister, whose heart 
went out to the neophyte, feared that he would neglect 
that reading and study by which he might keep him- 
self intellectually alive and respectable. Without a 
suggestion of pedantry, but with the humility that 
comes with ripened wisdom, he proposed that the two 
should help each other by reporting the books and 
magazines that they found most helpful, one having 
the advantage of age and experience, the other having 
that of recent contact with the schools. The plan 
was simple, but it saved the lad for scholarship. When 
the veteran would say, “What have you been reading 
lately that I ought to know about?” the other would 
be ashamed if he had to confess that he had read 
almost nothing. Once the mentor said, ‘““‘What do 
you think of this rendering of Luke 15 : 17: ‘When he 
came into himself’—as though he had been outside 
himself, or, as we say, beside himself—doesn’t that 
make it rich?”’ Then the other decided that he had 
better buy some modern translations and also brush 
up on his New Testament Greek. Again the Doctor 
said: “That wasa great article by Jacks in the last issue 
of the Hibbert Journal. Have you read it? No? 
T’ll send Bob over with the magazine.’’ Soon the 
Journal had an additional subscriber. 

What the good man did for that tyro he did in 

different ways for scores of other ministers, some of 
whom were not so very young. And probably he was 
quite sincere in saying that he always received more 
than he gave. 
. Why not make such reciprocal helpfulness far 
more general? With no priggishness or conceit, any 
pastor, not accidentally but habitually and with wise 
forethought, may call the attention of his fellows to 
the reading that he finds most stimulating. More- 
over, when meeting clergymen at conventions and 
similar gatherings, he can steer part of the conversa- 
tion away from the weather, amusements and churchly 
politics and direct it along worth-while lines. Thus. 
he may help to save many a man from jntellectual 
sluggishness and atrophy. 

Case Number Two. A clergyman was in sore 
affliction, the circumstances involving tragedy and 


family shame. A minister living fourteen miles away 


went to him. He found the man in extremes, on the 
verge of insanity and possible suicide. Others of his 
profession had left him alone in his grief, fearing to in- 
trude, or doubting their ability to make a tactful 
approach. This neighbor of long experience, how- 
ever, went to him in the same spirit that he would 
have shown if he had had a situation of dreadful dif- 
ficulty in his own parish. He thought of the dire 
need and he did not doubt that the proper word would 
be given him. He said, “Brother, I have come over 
to shake hands with you.’’ Very simple words, but 
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enough. The sorrowing brother, who had been al- 
most perishing for the comfort of fellowship, fell into 
his arms and wept. That probably saved his reason. 
“T have brought a good book with me,” said his visitor, 
taking out his Bible; ‘‘isn’t it marvelous that we have 
a sufficient Gospel?” Very quietly he read some of 
the great Christian passages. That was the first of 
many visits, the needing brother being brought back 
to clear vision and consistent service. 

Ministers ought to have mercy on each other— 
not passive mercy only, but active mercy. When 
another is in dire need no timidity or question of 
propriety should restrain them from allowing their 
pastoral instinct to have its sway. 

Case Number Three. There was some danger 
of an ecclesiastical trial and a possible unfrocking. 
A young preacher had become possessed with the 
ideas of liberty and self-expression and had been guilty 
of indiscretions that had brought serious criticism. 
Most of his fellows let him severely alone, but one 
saintly veteran. believed that the boy should be saved 
and went to him in the spirit of Christian kindness. 
At first he was not welcomed, the young fellow sup- 
posing him to be another of the ‘‘old fogies” who were 
trying to force their out-worn conventionalities. The 
older man. was not in the least embarrassed. by the re- 
buff. “I have not come as an enemy or a persecutor,”’ 
he said, “‘or even asa critic. I have come as a friend. 
I shall assume that you are innocent until you are 
proved guilty; and if you are proved guilty I shall re- 
main your friend nevertheless.” The advocate ol 
independence melted. A long talk followed. The 
lad grew less defiant and was led to see that in human 
life we are dependent and interdependent, that no 
man liveth unto himself alone, and that the acceptance 
of a place of power always implies willingness to abide 
by the conditions upon which it is bestowed. The 
young man, not bad at heart, was won by kindness 
and confidence, and became a minister of fine spirit 
and great influence. 

It is often true that men, with elements of 
strength, run off on tangents but may be brought back 
to reason and rightness. They are won, however, not 
by argument of Pharisaical condemnation, but by 
charity and tactful co-operation. 

Case Number Four. This matter was simpler 
and pleasanter—just a little instance of fraternal 
appreciation, acknowledgment and encouragement. 
It took but a few minutes and cost but a few cents, 
but it helped a man mightily. A mature minister 
had heard favorable reports regarding the work of a 
neighboring pastor, recently graduated, and had read 
incisive articles from his pen. He, like others, recog- 
nized the fact that a man of large possibilities was 
developing. Unlike others, however, he was not con- 
tent to sit in silent admiration. He sent a letter. 
He wrote: “In that last article you said something that 
ought to be said and you said it well. T thank you. 
More power to your pen! And, by the way, Tam de- 
lighted to know of your remarkable and fruitful 
ministry in your new parish. As Emerson said to 
Walt Whitman, ‘I greet you at the beginning of a 
great career.” That letter did not, as some might 
have feared, spoil the youthful recipient. It helped 
him to find himself and to fulfil his high potentialities. 


* 


Sore men are always writing letters, or, rather, suc- 
cinct little notes that do a world of good. Ifa brother 
is sick—a note. Ifa brother received a class of new 
members—a note. If a brother becomes a proud 
father—a note. If a brother starts on a trip to 
Kurope—a note. Does all this take the time that 
ought to be spent in homiletic preparation? It is it- 
self homiletic preparation of a very vital and beautiful 
kind. The minister who does it will get out good 
sermons nevertheless—better sermons perhaps be- 
cause he loves his fellow-workers and is loved by them. 

The church would be a far stronger institution if 
the ministers would keep in closer fraternal touch. 
It would be fine if old men would discard the idea that 
young ones think them out-of-date and care nothing 
for their approval; and it would be fine if the young 
men would recover from the notion that the old ones 
think them callow and shallow and have no need of 
their fellowship. If the conservatives and the radi- 
cals would drop occasional messages of recognition, 
how the atmosphere would clarify and warm! In 
fact, if ministers of all sorts would claim the post- 
masters as‘their allies they might speedily advance 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Mention has been made of a blessed man affec- 
tionately known as “‘the pastor of pastors.” He led 
several young men into the ministry; and, more im- 
portant, he gave new courage to many who, for one 
cause or another, were in danger of surrender. It was 
his privilege also, by his thoughtfulness and loving- 
kindness, greatly to increase the happiness and ef- 
ficiency of preachers of all sorts and conditions. 
Thus, by applying the Golden Rule in his own pro- 
fession, he multiplied his influence time and again. 
It was often said that in his parochial work he was 
like Goldsmith’s preacher who “allur’d to brighter 
worlds and led the way.” The same could be said of 
him in his ministry to other ministers. 

* * * 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH CONFERENCE 

The sixth biennial Conference of the Community Church 
Workers of the United States was held at the Amherst Com- 
munity Church, Snyder, New York, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, May 18, 19 and 20. It afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to appraise one of the newer religious movements in 
the United States, significant not only because of its purpose and 
program but because of the almost startling rapidity of its 
growth. 

A paragraph from the report of the Executive Secretary will 
indicate the progress of this movement: “‘By 1921 Rev. David R. 
Piper found the names of 100 Community Churches. Hefounded 
the Communi y Churchman and began the difficult process of 
finding out where other churches might be found . . . . By 1922 
Mr. Piper had definitely located 713 such churches. By April, 
1927, this list had grown to1,296. It contained 1,600 churches in 
1928, and 1,829 in 1930.” The number now is well above 2,000. 
though growing so rapidly, particularly through the Middle West, 
that it is difficult to keep track of them. 

Up to this time these biennial conferences have been in- 
formal and inspirational gatherings of individual workers. 
“Accordingly,” says the program, “there are no constituted dele- 
gates from these churches. All attending and registering are 
guests who form this free fellowship of kindred spirits. We are 
committed to the cause of Community Religion in the Spirit of 
Christ, and work and pray with him, ‘that all may be one.’ ”’ 

This conference, however, decided on an actual incorpora- 
tion; but, since a large proportion of those included had had un- 
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pleasant or unfortunate experiences in various narrowly sec- 
tarian churches, they incorporated as the Community Church 
Workers of the United States of America, not as Community 
Churches, and provided that any one might become a voting 
member ‘‘who contributes five dollars or less a year.”’ 

There are few New Englanders in the Conference, and some 
of the leaders explained that fact by saying that the religious 
atmosphere of New England is so much more liberal than the 
Middle States and the West, not to speak of the South, that there 
is less reason for this type of church here. A further marked 
difference of attitude and opinion was manifested between those 
coming from urban and suburban churches and those from 
scattered and isolated rural communities. Many of the latter 
represented unions of conservative, even fundamentalist, local 
churches thet had been starved by circumstances beyond the 
point of working alone. But, taken as a whole, the Conference 
was liberal in temper and throughly inclusive in spirit. 

It was easy to understand the exuberant enthusiesm of those 
only recently emancipated from dogmatic sectarianism, and it 
was asplendid and moving thing to witness their missionary zeal 
and their determination to carry their message to those who had 
not yet heard this gospel of freedom and fellowship. It made 
some of those to whom liberalism was a heritage somewhat 
ashamed of themselves that they had taken this precious posses- 
sion so casually. 

Speaking at the opening session, Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell of the Methodist Church, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches, declared that this generation is “weary of theo- 
logical disputes and hairsplitting, impatient with the age-old 
competition among the various sects, and disgusted at the ex- 
pense of carrying along scores of different churches, as much alike 
as Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”’ 

Perhaps the most important report presented, and one 
most representative of the spirit of the Conference, was that of 
the Commission on World Service, of which the Rev. M. W. Van 
Tassell of Buffalo is chairman. 

“The supreme task before the church to-day,” says this 
report, ‘is the creating of a brotherly world. This is so enor- 
mous that all of the energies and resources at our command 
should be merged, as has been done frequently in union efforts 
carried on by the several denominations. Such evidences of the 
united character of world service, as the efforts of the United 
Church of South India, the union work in the Philippines, and 
many union seminaries and educational institutions, bring a wide 
appeal to our people to help all who are uniting in this kind of 
mission work for bringing the Kingdom of God to peoples of 
other nations and races. 

“During the last two years the Committee on Extension 
and World Service has been making a study of giving to various 
causes. The frequent assertion that community, united, union, 
or federated churches are not interested in missionary giving has 
caused your committee to seek out the reasons for such a state- 
ment. It finds that the appeal to members of these churches 
must be made upon a somewhat different basis from the appeal 
made to denominational churches. Most of these churches 
have been sensing their community obligation in a new way and 
consequently have not been able to exert the same attention 
toward world projects as those churches which have had a longer 
existence. Even in spite of this fact, it is discovered that com- 
munity churches have been able to give more largely to benevo- 
lent objects than a corresponding group of churches of similar 
size near by. Miss Elizabeth R. Hooker in United Churches 
says that ‘out of 167 federated churches studied the missionary 
funds were two-thirds higher than before union.’ 

“Because an ideal is difficult to realize is no sufficient reason 
to abandon the attempt to realize it. On the contrary, it is the 
very reason why the attempt ought repeatedly to be renewed. 
All worth while ideals are difficult. Their difficulty constitutes 
not only their value, but also their fascination. To surrender 
before a difficult task is cowardice, which is an unthinkable at- 
titude for any man who seeks to follow the trail that was blazed 
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by Jesus. The world community with a brotherhood of nations, 
representing peoples who have already the religions of antiquity, 
has reached the place where it is not only good religion but is 
following closely the leadership of Jesus when we reach out to 
friends across the world a hand of friendliness, a religion of brother- 
ly spirit, and when we cease to patronize them in our missionary 
giving. 

“Believing that it is better to draw out the best there is in 
the tradition of others rather than imposing our own religious 
traditions upon them, we urge churches which have the com- 
munity vision to search out those causes which most nearly rep- 
resent thinking along these lines. 

“We need to realize that our churches will not drift into 
this vision, and it is only by constant and patient effort that our 
people will be brought to this mountain-top for their world per- 
spective. We suggest that every church have a competent 
World Service Committee that will definitely arrange for train- 
ing classes and continually work at this problem.” 

The Conference adopted as its slogan, ‘“‘A United Church 
for the United States.” 

Of course only the future can fully appraise the significance 
of this movement. In the discussions three widely different 
points of view were manifested. First, those to whom this is an 
anti-sectarian movement, and who quite unconsciously are de- 
veloping a sectarian spirit of their own. Second, those who be- 
lieve that here at last is the successor of the various Protestant 
sects, and who talk with exuberance and enthusiasm about the 
time when all churches will be Community Churches, an attitude 
not unfamiliar to those who remember a time when the founders 
of other denominations talked and wrote in the same fashion. 
Thrd, the leadership of the Conference, however, was held by 
ne ther of these groups but by a remarkably fine body of men 
and women not only Jiberal in outlook but genuinely catholic in 
spirit, believing themselves to be set not only to the task of de- 
veloping their own particular type but of co-operation with 
other liberals in a fellowship of service for the great common 
cause of humanity. 

H M. 


* * * 


MORE ABOUT SONG AND SERVICE BOOKS 
Asa M. Bradley 


I think I could fill the ‘“‘five-foot shelf’ with hymn, service 
and song books which have been at various times in use among us. 
We have always been strong on those for the church school, 
The first I remember was “The Golden Harp.”’ It was in use in 
Foxboro, and we of ‘‘the infant class” used to pipe on 

“T want to be an angel,” 
which we didn’t—not then. And, 

“Joyfully, joyfully, onward we move, 
Bound for the land of bright spirits above,” 
which didn’t mean anything to us either; but it was a rousing 
good tune, so we sang lustily. Then the ‘Silver Chimes,’”’ with 
“T want to be a soldier, 

Gird on my armor bright,” 
which probably some of our pacifist brethren would condemn. 

In more recent years the Straubs did a great deal for us. 
The criticism on their books was that the music was too new: there 
weren’t enough old standards to make a background. Visitors 
in our meetings found no contacts through the singing. 

There were the books for the social meetings. The tirst 
attempt at this of which I have knowledge was “The Family 
Singing Book,” published by Sylvanus Cobb, 1848. A small 
book of 850 hymns, not a large selection of tunes, although many 
of them are still in common use. 

In 1868 the Publishing House issued ‘Vestry Harmonies.” 
A real book, edited by J. G. Adams. 

I notice one book of later dete particularly, because it is 
unique, standing out in a class by itself: “Hymns of Joy,” pub- 
lished by Alex. S. Arnold, at Valley Falls, R. I., in 1879. It is 
the work of one man. Of the 200 hymns, fully 90 per cent were 
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written by Arnold himself, also considerable of the music. There 
are responsive services, likewise his work. Asa heading for each 
hymn is an appropriate text of scripture. It is doctrinally 
sound to suit the most fastidious. I never met the book in New 
England. It passed through several editions, but was sold 
largely in the Middle West. I acquired my copy in Oregon. 
It had merit; but that it was the work of one mind seemed to 
disqualify it for general use. 

With the publication of ‘Gospel Hymns” by Bigelow and 
Main in 1875, there dawned a new era in evangelistic singing. 
Whether it was an improvement on what had preceded didn’t 
matter; people liked it. Our old ministers kept the books out of 
their churches, but their people all had them in their homes, and 
used them; there was an appeal about them. One complained, 
“They are singing orthodoxy into our people faster than we can 
preach it out.’’ In later years, after I had come East, my father 
made much the same criticism on me because of a book I had 
put into my young people’s meeting, to which my come-back was, 
“My congregations sing, and yours don’t.” Congregations 
will sing if you will give them what they want to sing. I was 
surprised at a social gathering in one of our churches, at the 
singing of a group of young people about the piano; but the 
singing in that congregation is about the worst of anything I 
know. They were singing what they liked to sing, and they 
were singing well. 

Some popular hymns are severely criticised. One con- 
demned ‘“‘The Son of God goes forth to war.’’ He doesn’t be- 
lieve in war, etc., but he stopped too soon. What about that 
compelling challenge to consecration in the last line— 

‘Who follows in his train?” 
Try to write a hymn that will do this better, or as well. Or that 
hymn being sung more than any other just now— 
“T came to the garden alone, 
While the dew was bright on the roses.” 
I heard a group of ministers making this subject of ridicule, 
but a few days later I sat in a company of over 400 high-class 
men, and heard it sung by a fine baritone, and it made a profound 
impression, and no one was in a mood to criticise. 
“He walks with me, 
And he talks with me,”’ 

gives one a sense of companionship. Try to write a hymn which 
will do that as well. 

Our fathers took their hymns seriously, and sterilized them 
so carefully that they made many of them unsingable. We 
overestimate the impression of the words on the singer. Those 
quoted above do impress because of the personal approach; but 
ordinarily, if the tune is good, little attention is paid to the words. 
This is evidenced in thestuff that is cluttering our radios, to which 
our people listen with rapt attention, sometimes joining in. 

Again I say, when we would have new song books, let us go 
to those whose business it is to know what people want. 

* * * 
GOOD LUCK (MURRAY GROVE) 
George A. Friedrich 


To the ordinary observer the little settlement of Good Luck 
on the eastern shore of New Jersey is not suggestive of a place of 
unusual importance or interest. A few scattered farms with 
broad green fields and woods of pine trees, adjoining roads in 
which fine sand lies two or three inches deep, a grove of beautiful 
oaks, two churches, near the older of which is a small cemetery, 
and a large imposing looking hotel, constitute, with the renovated 
Ballou House, the principal characteristics of the hamlet. 

Very little is known of Murray Grove as related to our 
faith up to 1833, there being an almost complete blank from the 
time of Potter’s death in 1782 to that date. At around that time 
the Rev. A C. Thomas of Philadelphia organized a pilgrimage to 
Murray Grove and erected the headstone over the grave of Potter. 

The father of modern Murray Grove was the late James 
Macneal of Baltimore. Attending the convention at Gloucester 
in 1870, as a very young man, his attention was first called to the 
place. Shortly after he visited it, and from that time until in- 
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capacitated by ill health, he visited the place until 1925, keeping 
up his interest until the moment of his death. 

There were no buildings except the old meeting-house, which 
had fallen into the hands of the Methodists, and arrangements 
for food and shelter had to be made in advance with neighboring 
farmers. 

The first attempt to build the Murray Grove House was in 
the form of a large tent, but this proved very unsatisfactory, due 
to the quantities of mosquitoes and frequent rains. Finally 
the Murray Grove Association was formed in 1891, and the east 
and south wings of the present Murray Grove House were built, 
to which the present additions were made. 

With time the Benjamin Stout farm containing the home of 
Thomas Potter was bought, also the Williams and Jeffrey farms 
containing the Ballou House, and in late years the East farm and 
homestead was added, so that the Association now has over 220 
acres of land with five buildings, and capable of accommodating 
over 100 people at one time. The property is one and one-half 
miles long, leading directly to the bay. 

At first when the railroad was not yet built, the folks came 
by boat to Grant’s Landing (now Lanoka) from Tom’s River, 
and then had to tramp with bag and baggage over the marshes 
and through the woods for miles to what is now the Atlantic 
City Highway. It was no trip for the faint-hearted to take, and 
gave a real excuse for not going, which has now disappeared. 

The only permanent minister of the Potter Memorial Church 
was the late Rev. A. C. Barnes, a quaint figure with his old buggy 
and white mare, making the rounds and preaching the doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of Man every Sunday at Murray Grove, in 
the afternoon at Forked River and at night in the little Ware- 
town Chapel. 

After he died the work disintegrated, and now there are 
practically no Universalist families left, where at one time we 
had the strongest elements in the communities as members of 
our faith. He had a strong personal following and it is hard for 
us to believe that at times the Brick or Potter Church was so 
crowded that all could not enter but had to listen from the out- 
side. 

What has become of the faith in those regions? What be- 
comes of the leaves that die swept away in the fall by the blast of 
the north winds? 

It was a happy thought which gave to the trees growing 
here by Thomas Potter’s grave the name of Murray Grove. 
“The grave tells of the end of the physical existence, but the 
grove speaks of an ever renewing life.’ One says ‘‘Being dead,” 
the other responds, ‘He yet speaketh.’”’ The voice of one is, 
“They rest from their labors,”’ and the other utters, “‘And their 
works do follow them.”’ 

Will you not make an attempt to visit Murray Grove this 
summer? The Murray Grove House welcomes you from the 
middle of July on to Labor Day. The accommodations are of 
the best, and the charge is not made with the idea of profit, but 
just to pay running expenses. 

We need you and your co-operation in preserving the great 
shrine of our church. 

For information write to Mrs. Frank Smith, 7820 York 
Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 


* * * 


RICHARD H. McLAUGHLIN 


The Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin, for nearly ten years pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, Universalist, in Hartford, died 
early this morning (May 24) at his home, No. 43 North Beacon 
Street. He had been ill for about five weeks of heart trouble, 
but was expected to recover, until yesterday, when complica- 
tions set in. 

The Rev. Mr. McLaughlin, an army chaplain during the 
World War, and for six years chaplain of the 169th regiment, 
Connecticut National Guard, came to Hartford from Everett, 
Mass., in 1928, to succeed the late Rev. Dr. John Coleman 
Adams as pastor of the church, then located on Asylum Avenue. 

Mr. McLaughlin was born January 19, 1889, in Huntingville, 
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Canada, a son of the Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin, a Universalist 
minister, and the late Annie (Rose) McLaughlin. 

He later lived at Springfield, Ohio. He was graduated from 
the Lyndonville, Vt., high school in 1909, and from St. Lawrence 
University and divinity school at Canton, N. Y., in 1914. 

His first charge was at White River, Vt., and from there 
he went to a pastorate at Palmer, Mass., where he was serving 
when the United States entered the World War. He went to 
Camp Zachary Taylor in Kentucky, entering the training school 
for army chaplains. He was later commissioned a first lieutenant 
chaplain, and sent to Hoboken, N. J., for transport duty. He 
made several trips overseas with troops, and accompanied many 
wounded veterans returning to this country. Following the war 
he traveled through Europe, visiting England, Belgium, Den- 
mark and France. 

Following the war, Mr. McLaughlin went to Everett and 
studied at Tufts and Harvard Colleges. While in Everett he 
was chaplain of the local American Legion Post and of the Mili- 
tary Order of Foreign Wars. He has been active in the American 
Legion here, as well. He was department chaplain of the Con- 
necticut Department of the American Legion for a year, serving 
during 1928 and 1929. Late in 1929, he was named chairman 
of the rehabilitation committee of Rau-Locke Post of the Legion 
in Hartford and was active in that work for some time. 

Mr. McLaughlin was well-known as an advocate of inter- 
national good-will as a means of preventing war, and frequently 
gave addresses on the subject based on his experiences on troop 
transports during the World War. He was also prominent in the 
affairs of the Hartford Rotary Club, of which he had been a 
member for several years, and was active in Masonic circles. 

During his pastorate, the Church of the Redeemer moved 
from the old edifice on Asylum Avenue to its present building 
on Fern Street, near North Main, in West Hartford, when the 
Hartford Fire purchased the former property. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin was active as a member of the building committee which 
erected the new church and himself laid the cornerstone, which 
contains one of his sermons. Under his leadership the church 
has grown considerably since it moved. 

Mr. McLaughlin married Miss Inez O. Allen of Springfield, 
Ohio, August 4,1919. Besides his wife, he leaves two daughters, 
Beatrice Rose McLaughlin and Portia Allen McLaughlin, his 
father, the Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin, and a sister, Miss Rose 
McLaughlin, both of Springfield, Ohio.— Hartford Times, May 24. 

The funeral was held in the West Hartford Universalist 
church at 2.30 p.m. on Thursday, May 26. The church was 
filled with representatives of the church itself and the various 
organizations with which Mr. McLaughlin had been affiliated. 
The Rev. O. Whitman Eames, minister of the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Massachusetts, read the Scriptures and 
spoke appreciatively of Mr. McLaughlin, through whose influence 
he went into the ministry. 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Secretary and General Su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church, and Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College, also spoke. The Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., of New Haven, Connecticut, offered prayer, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Mr. Eames. There were 
two selections by the choir. 

The honorary bearers were James H. Morgan, Ernest S. Whit- 
ney, Clarence C. Scarborough, James S. Stevens, Joseph Buths, 
Lewis W. Thompson, Garrett D. Brower and Eugene P. Pack, 
representing the church; the Rev. Frank B. Haggard, pastor of 
the Asylum Avenue Baptist Church; the Rev. Charles C. Noble, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church; the Rev. Warren S. Archi- 
bald, pastor of the South Congregational Church; Rabbi Abraham’ 
J. Feldman of Congregation Beth Israel; Colonel Orville A. Petty 
and former Colonel D. Gordon Hunter of the 169th Regiment, 
Connecticut National Guard; Department Commander James 
E. Breslin of the Connecticut department, American Legion; 
William P. Keane, the Hartford Rotary Club, and Raymond 
W. Woodward of Lafayette Lodge, F. & A. M. 

The body was taken to Ohio for interment in the family lot 


in Springfield. 


ADDITIONAL LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 


Connecticut: 
IN orwitlimtys «6 «ckeireiecka cian beeen: $ 10.00* 
Staflordiier.: \s se sds, tac eee 60.25 
Stam#fondi(@dd2)) teak. cee eeneeernee 4.00* 
District of Columbia: 
Washin ct onhscic.« ct a rieerenceeie ere ee: 563.46 
Georgia: 
AiG aunty hid a oectccs cc ners ae ae ee 35.50 
Illinois: 
Stocktotiees sinclar nae 5.00 
Indiana: 
Pendlétonst).ta.cta ss eee eee 10.50 
Iowa: 
NE. aeleasants 4 a yee ree 11.41 
Maine: ; 
Guilford Wetec ore eee ae 25.00 
IN‘or thw avis cis cL eohae Ge eee 15.00 
WieStiRarisics..-t.. nccrmecere aimee wae 5.00 
Massachusetts: 
AttleborowiViurray: S24: ane ee 228.36** 
Bev erlyaaes. ci ).02 Sas ee one ere rel 40.50 
Boston, Grove Halli(add.)es.....0.5 82.40 
itchburon(add)) ers ceteris 1.00* 
Imeallidhii (CG eosconcdesonoec eons 20.00* 
Maldeny(add:)\\@.tAshe as gee Seer 4.00 
Norwoodeis. hee Wk tele Ae ae 8.00 
C) Wine yg k 5 eel ee 7.50 
Michigan: 
Grand#Rapids a .s2% sae ae 15.00 
Minnesota: 
RocheSteres. S40 ten es pete 19.15 
New Hampshire: 
Wali chester ante een are 25.00 
INCWGY OTe era one a ee ee ee 2.50 
Brookiynm-All Souls }.oc3. 100.00 
MiddlleporGites:).:0..0 earn ees ee 27.50 
Rid gewanmns nc «cram eek ieereren 6.60 
Ohio: 
Milford st oeiee ten eee 15.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia, Restoration (add.) .... 25.00* 
Rhode Island: 
Providence, Mediator ............. 27.00 
Vermont: 
Barreparvns celexa anki ee eran ee 5.00 
FRU tLe eet rnc) cacqs ea cron ae ere 28.25 
Sts Albansca srk ok tas en ree 5.00* 
Sty J@hnsburye <2. aac oe cee eee 10.00 
SDringitel die’ 3.05, kn cco ee 1.00* 
Wisconisn: 
IW aUSalltpr ec 2h a0. tne pak eee ae 5.00* 
$1,190.77 
Individual Contributions: 
Kirkepe vires nna os. oer ter ue $5.00 
hafferty,e Mrs. Fidith Ma aa. eens 5.00 
WihitemMirs ila ioe, eee 5.00 
Woolvere Vins. Ce Minera een ana 5.00 
20.00 
Motal torNievaeS nl 932 cesar $1,473.88 
Previous Total, to May 20,1932 ....... 1,276.82 
Grande otal Bevin sas dio0 vioists ced Pk ae eee $2,750.70 


Note: No mark beside the amount indicates Church Offer- 
ing; * indicates individual contributions received direct at 
headquarters and credited to local church; ** indicates Church 
Offering and individual contributions received direct at head- 
quarters and credited to local church. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR INTELLECTUAL DODGING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I fear, Mr. Editor, that many may not understand that 
when you spoke of Mr. Hoover as being a good President and of 
Al Smith, Governor Roosevelt, Newton Baker and others as 
being men who would make good Presidents, you used the word 
good in a Universalist sense. In that sense all men are good— 
only some are better—and evil, as you showed in your editorial 
“The Devil Passes,” is only relative, a backwardness, outgrown 
and “‘sloughed off garments.” That is how you are able to main- 
tain that all Presidents are good—not merely the Democrats, but 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and all. 

But there arises a difficulty which I have not been able to 
explain satisfactorily. Why do you discriminate against Sena- 
tors Watson and Johnson? If Mr. Hoover, in spite of the judg- 
ment pronounced against him by a British chancery court as to 
his methods of amassing wealth out of the poor Chinese, is so 
easily labeled good, by what standard of values do you rule out 
Jim Watson and Hiram Johnson? Such discrimination is too 
wonderful forme. Itis high. I can not attain untoit. There 
must be some secret key to it. Or can it be that, just as Mrs. 
Eddy could not consistently maintain her attitude regarding the 


unreality of evil and had her workers of black magic, you, too, — 


have some dark spots in your vision? 
Before I end this “reaction”? I must give my testimony in 


favor of a revival of the use of names with definite meanings. In. 


Europe, Mexico, and other countries savage persecutions are 
waged against the Church of Rome by men professing to call 
themselves Catholics. Smedley Butler declares himself a pacifist. 
Ramsay MacDonald insists that he is a Socialist. Japan says 
that she is at peace with China. Our President says that we 
must preserve our present self-respecting way of caring for the 
destitute and avoid any dole. And you, Mr. Editor, inform 
your readers that you are a Democrat, a prohibitionist, a pacifist 
and aradical. It is all highly entertaining, even though we may 
not be equal to such intellectual agility; but I for one would 
like to get back (or forward) to the time when names indicated 
things a little more definitely. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


THE CARYS WRITE FROM JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The tempestuous crossing of the misnamed ‘‘Pacific’’ Ocean 
—more appropriately called by sailors the ‘Terrific Ocean” — 
is accomplished. Last night we slept in the house which has 
been home to us these eight years. The night before we ex- 
perienced the worst weather of the trip, which is saying a great 
deal. A mighty gale with driving rain and sheets of spray made 
rest impossible. We held ourselves in bed when awake and 
were rolled about roughly when we drowsed off. We were not 
sick but we were rudely shaken up. Some vagrant cyclones 
had been wandering about and, there being no other ship on the 
Pacific Ocean as far as we could see but our own, the storm took 
it out on us. The Pacific is not only stormy but lonely. After 
leaving Los Angeles we saw not one ship for two weeks, until 
the day before we entered Yokohama harbor. Then we saw an 
oil tanker looking as lonesome as ourselves. But the law of 
compensation works, for the Javanese Prince with its small and 
intimate company of officers and passengers, including ourselves 
—eight of these from Los Angeles on—was like a home from home. 
We were sincerely sorry to leave them and the ship. When we 
went to bed on the 20th the captain could not tell us whether we 
would land on the 21st or the 22d. However, a little before 
noon of the 21st, we saw land and soon afterward lordly Fuji- 
yama rising likea wraith mountain against the sky, and then just 
after lunch we turned the corner of Boshu peninsula and steamed 
the fifty miles into Yokohama, slowing down more and more as 


the number of craft increased. At about 4 p.m. we dropped an- 
chor and soon the doctor came aboard, and then immigration 
officials, who passed us readily. 

Then our real difficulties began. I had to arrange to hire 
stevedores and a lighter—for our ship did not dock—to transport 
our stuff ashore. It took until after seven before this was ac- 
complished. Meanwhile the first of our friends to reach us by 
launch was our old friend Mr. Grant, and with him the pastor of 
the Akasaka church. Shortly afterward the Stetsons and Ruth 
Downing, looking thinner than when we went away but other- 
wise well, and then came Georgene Bowen and ‘“‘Tetsu’’—Miss 
Katsuda, well and favorably known to all Laurentians. Three 
other members of the church came, including our very dear friend 
Mr. Ike, but these were all. No definite word had come as to 
when our ship would arrive. It was just as well, for we felt 
sorry for these few, who had to wait four hours to get us ashore. 
We got our small luggage through customs on Thursday night, 
and Friday morning I went down again to Yokohama and got 
the big stuff through. They were most reasonable and generous 
with us, for where they might easily have tacked on heavy duty 
they let everything through free. For this we have to thank Mr. 
Fukushima of the Consulate in New York, who gave us a letter 
to the port authorities. All Friday afternoon we were engaged 
with the business of unpacking, and Saturday for a change we 
had more of the same, Now we are settled in and have begun 
work. 

There is a difference between this arrival and the first one. 
Then we were seven and the house was immediately full of young 
life, and happily remained so, although in diminishing volume, 
until we went back. This time three of us arrived—Mother and 
Ma and I—all of us on the cool side of fifty. Mother, by the 
way, stood the trip like the veteran she is, and is keenly interested 
in everything she sees and hears. This last paragraph is not a 
complaint. It is all as it should be—but one notices the dif- 
ference just the same. 

Speaking of notices, I notice that this letter is getting a bit 
long, and as other jobs have been waiting I shall sign off for a 
few days and get to work. With every good wish to many 
friends and especially to that host of well wishers who over- 
whelmed us with kindness just before we left, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M.C. 

Tokyo, Japan, April 30, 1932. 


So say we al] of us. It is good to be home and starting the 
familiar tasks again. The day after we landed I taught at col- 
lege Since then some holidays have graciously afforded time 
for settling. Already we have attended one Japanese wedding, 
one church service, one choir practise, and I have spoken at one 
women’s meeting and held one Clara Barton Guild meeting. We 
have paid some calls, received many callers and to-night we go 
out to dinner. Love to every one. 

Faithfully yours, 
Maude Lyon Cary. 


* * 


JUSTICE IN HAWAII 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been interested in your recent editorial on justice in 
Hawaii. I think the verdict of the jury in the Massie-Fortescue 
trial was absolutely fair and honest; but I am not sure that you 
are correct in your opinion that justice was not done. 

There is a phase of the matter which your editorial omits, 
and that is concerning the attitude which local people take 
toward the enforcement of territorial, state, and federal laws. 
Of course Kahahawai was not convicted of that of which he has 
been charged, so we do not know that he was guilty; but there 
seems to be a strong suspicion that he was, and that his conviction 
was thwarted because of prejudice on the part of the jury against 
the law under which he was being prosecuted. If this is true, 
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there was created thereby a state of anarchy which would justify 
a return to the law of the jungle. 

It is unfortunate that, under our government, the officials 
who are chosen to enforce the law are elected locally and are, 
therefore, responsible to local voters instead of to the unit of 
government (state or territory) which makes the law. I live 
in a prohibition state; but I know of a certain county in this 
state where there is a strong prejudice against prohibition. This 
county has a wet states attorney, and, when bootlegging cases 
are being tried, he allows men who are prejudiced against the 
prohibition law to sit on the jury, with acquittal as an inevitable 
result. It seems that a similar situation exists in Honolulu, 
with the law against rape as the law against which there is local 
prejudice. 

I believe that law making and law enforcement should be 
vested in the same unit of government. If the state or terri- 
tory makes the law, then all sheriffs, prosecutors and judges 
should be appointed from that state or territory’s capital. Our 
federal government is organized that way. Why should not 
our state and territorial governments be organized similarly? 

I am somewhat interested in Honolulu because I spent a 
year in that city; so I want to say in defense of Hawaii that, when 
I was there, her rate of violent crime was low, in fact much lower 
than in most of the states. The federal government exercises 
quite a bit of supervision over her affairs, and it is impossible for 
a person to commit a violent crime there and escape to a great 
distance by automobile. 

A Civics Teacher. 


* * 


THE MOONEY CASE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read with astonishment your editorial in the 
Leader dated April 30, under the heading ““The Notorious Tom 
Mooney.” Youshould have put it “The Notorious Bomber Tom 
Mooney.”’ 

I say I read it with astonishment for the reason that the 
editorial is so full of errors and misstatements that I can not 
understand how such matter can be placed before the public 
when it is so much at variance with the facts. Your source of 
information is certainly wrong, and no one knows it better than 
the law-abiding citizens of the state of California. 

In the first place, please allow me to explain why I am in- 
terested in the truth of this matter. I was in San Francisco the 
day of the Preparedness Day parade and was heading for the 
ferry building to meet some friends, and would have been near 
or at the place of the bombing if I had kept on going down, but 
an opening in the crowd along the sidewalk just below the 
Chronicle building gave me an opportunity to see the big parade, 
and that hesitation on my part probably saved my life, as the 
bomb exploded shortly afterward. So for that reason I have 
kept close watch on all of the evidence in the case, and can say in 
all sincerity that I believe with all of the good citizens of this 
state that there is no question of the guilt of both Tom Mooney 
and Warren Billings. 

And now in regard to your editorial. You say, “It is much 
to the Governor’s advantage politically to hold Mooney in 
prison,’ etc. You are entirely wrong in this statement. After 
the last election, Governor Young, who was beaten for re-election 
by Mayor Rolph of San Francisco, came out in a public statement 
saying he was defeated on account of his refusing a pardon to 
Mooney and Billings. So, politically, it would work the same 
in Governor Rolph’s case. No polities in refusing the pardon. 

Then in regard to your statement about a fair trial. It has 
been charged in the anarchist propaganda circulated in the East- 
ern press, that former District Attorney Chas. M. Fickert and 
the San Francisco police department “framed up’ the case 
against Mooney and Billings. However, in the hearing of the 
Billings case about two years ago, when he applied for a pardon, 
before the State Supreme Court, the Billings attorneys withdrew 
their charge of a “frame up” and exonerated the former District 
Attorney and San Francisco police.. It was shown that the 


District Attorney was a high and honorable gentleman incapable 
of such tactics, and that he is still of the firm belief that Mooney 
and Billings were guilty of exploding the bomb. The trial was a 
fair one in every respect, and if any of the witnesses were per- 
juring themselves, why did not Bourke Cochran, the great New 
York criminal lawyer who had charge of the defense, discover that 
fact? He never claimed that his clients did not have a fair 
trial. 

You say, “the practise of sending so-called dangerous reds 
to prison on manufactured evidence,” etc., implying that such 
evidence was used in the Mooney and Billings case. That such 
was not the case is shown by the investigation of Governor Rolph, 
who spent five months studying the evidence, and whose con- 
clusion was that, even throwing out all questionable testimony, 
there was left sufficient evidence to convict the two bombers, 
Mooney and Billings. ¥ 

In your second and third self-evident truths, you imply 
that a fair trial and a legal trial was not held. I have already 
shown you that these defendents had a fair and legal trial, de- 
fended by one of the best criminal lawyers in the United States. 

Again you say, ‘‘It is, however, extremely doubtful if Mooney 
had anything to do with it.” In saying this you dispute the 
results of the investigations of four governors of the state at 
various times, four commissions, and the decisions of the State 
Supreme Justices. 

Your information from “friends of Mooney”’ that California 
was tired of this case, and was ready to quietly release Mooney, 
until Jimmy Walker came out and “spilled the beans,” is cer- 
tainly laughable. No one can read the report of Governor 
Rolph’s commissioner, Judge Sullivan, former Chief Justice of 
the State Supreme Court, who spent five months on the case for 
the Governor, and say that Mooney was not guilty, that the 
state was tired of the case, or that “Jimmy’’ Walker’s trip had 
any effect on the case. The evidence is all to the effect that 
Mooney and Billings are guilty and should have been hanged. 
Walker’s trip had no effect on the case, for he brought no new 
evidence. 

In conclusion you say in your editorial, ““We do not think. 
much of Mooney, or of the Governor, or of the government of 
California.”’” That is a pretty broad statement to make. In- 
stead of “the Governor” you should have said ‘“‘the Governors,” 
for four of them have denied Mooney and Billings pardon. You 
should also have said “‘the State Supreme Court Justices’? who 
gave Billings an extraordinary hearing on his appeal for pardon 
about two years ago, even going to the state penitentiary to get: 
his testimony. 

The wastage of the funds collected for the Mooney defense 
propaganda has become so notorious that the labor organiza- 
tions of this state at their last meeting ordered that all such 
funds pass through their hands hereafter in order that they may 
be audited. There is no doubt but that some people are making 
a lot of money over this Mooney defense propaganda, and as 
long as this can be done so long will you hear the false ery of 
Mooney’s innocence. 

I have carefully gone over the evidence in the report of Judge 
Sullivan to Governor Rolph, and can not see how any one can 
come to any other conclusion than that Mooney and Billings were 
the bombers and should have been hanged. President Wilson 
entailed a terribly heavy burden on the state of California when 
he asked Governor Stevens for international reasons to commute 
the bombers’ sentences from hanging to life imprisonment. 
No one has been able to find out what the “international reasons” 
were. 

If you want to fully satisfy your mind on this matter I can 
send you a copy of Judge Sullivan’s report, and I know that 
after reading it you would be sorry you ever wrote such an edi- 
torial as the one from which I have quoted you. I have written 
quite at length in regard to this matter, as, having nearly been 
one of the victims of the bombing, I desired to know that the 
guilty parties were punished, and your editorial “riled’”’ me quite- 
a bit. 
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Why Depression 
The Paradox of Plenty. By Harper 

Leech. (Whittlesey House. $2.50.) 

Again and again, in editorials, essays 
and financial propaganda, we are told that 
we must “say good-by to extravagance, 
public and private,”’ and find ways where- 
by a return to simpler modes of living 
can be made. 

But why lessen our consumption of 
goods? If productive efficiency is con- 
stantly increasing, why not divert un- 
needed energies into desirable consump- 
tion, private and public? Why label our 
attainable enjoyments with the oppro- 
brious tag “extravagance?” Why not 
build up the consuming capacity of that 
great mass of our population which is 
now and always has been condemned to 
“simpler modes of living?’’ 

To these questions Mr. Leech’s book 
gives unhesitating and enthusiastic reply. 
We are living in the age of plenty. Our 
economics, our financial doctrines, our 
business morals, are still based on the 
experiences of ancient and by-gone ages 
of famine. In these outmoded ideas and 
our persistence in them, lie the causes of 
our present discomfiture. This clinging 
to outworn ideas is as true of Socialism 
and Karl Marx as of Capitalism and 
Adam Smith. In Mr. Leech’s view, the 
significant element in modern life is the 
abundant provision of power—steam, 
electrical, internal combustion, but especial- 
ly electrical. He exalts this as against 
the achievements of science, invention 
and engineering, as though modern power 
came “by chance’ as he says! Mr. 
Leech has a grouch against the over- 
rated engineer. But this is a minor 
annoyance in a first-class book. 

Every chapter, every paragraph, is 
stimulating—sometimes disconcerting. 
Particularly so is his Chapter I entitled 
“The Peril of Plenty,” in which he force- 
fully insists that the wealth of Dives de- 
pends on the ability of Lazarus to buy his 
output. 

On the subject of waste he has this to 
say: “In recent years, officials of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
who have been loudest in denunciation of 
the wastes of distribution and most active 
in broaching plans for eliminating it, when 
discussing the displacement of men by 
machinery in productive industries have 
recited with gratification the growth of all 
sorts of new occupations which have pro- 
vided work for those displaced from prim- 
ary industries.” The growth of recrea- 
tional jobs, the increase in the number of 
barbers, bond salesmen, policemen, hotel 
employees, and beauty-parlor attendants 
has been hailed with joy as offsetting the 
decline in the number of farmers, railroad 
men, and mill hands. 

Such statements of political and indus- 
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trial leaders have been unconscious ad- 
missions that, under our existing financial 
organization and trade set-up, no wastes 
which tend to prevent underconsumption 
and lessened buying power can be safely 
done away with. It is another phase of 
the peril of plenty and of Dives’ dilemma. 

Of the function of savings, he says: ‘‘Ab- 
stention and savings become of ever de- 
creasing importance in the creation or 
accumulation of wealth, with the result 
that the whole complex of emotions and 
doctrines which identifies capital or the 
tools of production with the fruits of ab- 
stention and saving is becoming a bundle 
of dangerous anachronisms.”’’ 

On the subject of profits he delivers him- 
self thus: “Wall Street rejoices at reports 
of mounting corporation profits, but ex- 
cessive profits are the certain forerunner 
of the decline of capital values. Prosperity 
is the fruit of the quest for profits; depres- 
sion is the result of their too great realiza- 
tion. Naturally it is difficult for the bank- 
ing mind, saturated with the tradition of 
wealth creation by saving—which comes 
from the era of seedtime and harvest—to 
grasp this aspect of the age.” 

Chapter V is a purely gratuitous glori- 
fication of the ‘“‘Man of Prey’”’ as against 
the engineer and organizer. Here Mr. 
Leech has slipped back into the genera- 
tions just past, in which society was ad- 
vancing into new territories, new resources, 
and new techniques. The viewpoint is 
inapplicable to the days ahead. He is 
perhaps uninformed of the successful 
competition of management engineering 
with the old-fashioned business privateer. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, whose practises he mentions 
approvingly, has a management pre- 
eminently of the engineering type. 

In general, Mr. Leech does not give 
remedies, he offers prophecies. He looks 
for a diffusion of our business and indus- 
trial life over the countryside, following 
the transmission lines. The metropolis 
is not to grow further at the expense of the 
country, but may improve in quality, if 
not in size. International trade and fi- 
nance will become of steadily lessening 
relative importance. Finally, in a world 
freed of scarcity values, he looks for a new 
social note—a “new generation free and 
unafraid.” 

This book should be read. Your ideas 
will be shaken up. They will at least be 
freed from dust. Perhaps they will be 
rearranged. 

Ralph E. Flanders. 
(Author of “Taming Our Machines.’’) 
Sh GR 


Can Russia Teach Us? 

Seeing Ourselves Through Russia. 
Edited by Henry T. Hodgkin. (Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $1.25.) 
Dr. Hodgkin, the director of the new 


Pendle Hill School, a training school 
founded by Friends to prepare men and 
women for lives of service, conducted a 
conference group for some months in 
which the Russian experiment was ana- 
lyzed. The group or class studied the 
historical background of each problem 
before the “‘solution” attempted by Russia 
was subjected to critical study. An at- 
tempt was made, with each topic of dis- 
cussion, to arrive at a valuation of what 
has been done in Russia. The chapters in 
the book were originally drafted by various 
individuals and brought to the group for 
emendation. While there was not unan- 
imity of opinion in the group, there was a 
community of achievement in discovering 
what questions are suggested by the Rus- 
sian program. 

As the Introduction says, there has never 
before been an opportunity ‘for the whole 
world to stand by and watch such a gigan- 
tic experiment in operation, noting even 
from day to day its varied phases.” And 
the group responsible for this little book 
points out (why should it seem a courage- 
ous thing to say?) that we can no longer 
view the future of our own country with 
the complacent optimism of the pre-war 
years. Why not ask whether any light 
comes from Russia to illumine our own 
situation? Can we not answer this af- 
firmatively without immediately being 
taken to mean that we should adopt the 
Russian program? 

Again it is important to notice that in 
Russia the young are being mobilized in 
the service of a vast enterprise which 
demands of them a degree of devotion, 
self-discipline, and subordination of the 
individual which reminds us of earlier 
days in American history when frontier 
life, pioneering, and the opening up great 
resources offered not only adventure but 
rewards to the brave and strong. Is 
Russia making fuller use, ask the writers of 
the book, of latent powers of idealism and 
heroism than we are? If so, can we learn 
her secret? How does she enlist the 
imagination and fire the hearts of the 
young? 

The members of the Pendle Hill group 
do not wish to attempt to pass on to 
others their own conclusions; they wish, 
rather, to present to intelligent and open- 
minded readers some facts and a number 
of questions which will start them think- 
ing or direct their thought. Especially 
do they invite groups, in churches, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, trade unions, colleges, etc., to seek 
co-operatively an answer to these and 
other questions. For this reason the book 
is prepared in a form suitable for use as a 
basis for group discussions. Hach chapter 
is followed by suggestions for further 
reading in books likely to be accessible, 
and at the end of the book questions are 
given which will stimulate discussion. 
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After an introductory study of Russia 
as it was and is, the book takes us in turn 
to questions which are far-reaching. The 
force of the questions is made clear more 
often than they are answered. Is equality 
possible? Have we the right to own? 
Why do men work? Dare we be free? 
Should we punish? Is the family doomed? 
Is religion played out? Can we find a 
bridge? In a final chapter the pros and 
cons of Russia’s experiment are well stated 
in a series of propositions which we can 
only abbreviate. The group criticises 
Russia’s reliance on violence in making 
social changes, the emphesis upon class 
divisions and the preaching of class war, 
the regimentation of life, the repudiation 
of religion in favor of a materialistic 
philosophy, the elimination of private 
enterprise in education and domination of 
education by the state, the espousal of 
world revolution on a class basis, and the 
subordination of culturel interests to 
propeganda. The group suggests, on the 
other hand, that Russia’s example may 
stir us to a deeper sense of social solidarity, 
the enlistment of greater devotion to the 
common good of our nation, the study of 
our race problems and a bolder attempt to 
solve them, a fresh approach to the family, 
a more general desire to deal curatively 
with criminals, a consideration of motives 
and incentives in industry to take the place 
of our unthinking reliance on private profit, 
and a truer goal for our nation as a part of 
the great family of peoples. 

The value of such a book in the hands of 
a group will depend, of course, upon the 
leader. I can think of nothing which, in 
the hands of an earnest minister, would 
more profitably awaken social interest 
and lead young people to bring their in- 
telligence and right feeling to bear upon 
pressing problems of our contemporary 
world. I regret only that it was neces- 
sary to use quite such small type, but this 
matters less since the book is not intended 
for continuous reading. 

JEDI By Si, 


* * 


Employment and Planning in Russia 

Employment and Unemployment in 
Pre-War and Soviet Russia. A re- 
port submitted to the World Social 
Economic Congress, 19381. By Susan 
M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fairchild. 


Social Economic Planning in the 
Union of Soviet Republics. Report 
of delegation from Russia to the World 
Social Economic Congress, 1931. By 
four authors. 

These two portions of the final report 
of the Amsterdam Congress of 1931, which 
dealt with economic affairs, appear as ad- 
vance prints from The Hague. Copies 
may be obtained from Room 600, 130 
East 22d St., New York. In the first the 
fact of greetly increased industrial pro- 
duction in Soviet Russia as compared with 
pre-War Russia is established. The rate 
of progress hes been phenomenal, and the 
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results have been evidenced in an increased 
real wage to the workers accompanying 
a reduction of hours. The depression has, 
of course, been felt, but not in the form of 
unemployment. The pinch has come in 
the Jowered prices of raw materials ex- 
ported from Russia to pay for needed im- 
ports. ; 

Drs Kingsbury and Fairchild, of Bryn 
Mawr College, are impressed, after a very 
careful survey of statistical data, by the 
picture they have before them of 2 rapidly 
developing economic system on new lines. 
Important as other aspects of this de- 
velopment may be, we should at least see 
that social and economic planning can ef- 
fectively replace the haphazard fluctuations 
of industry, with their consequent hard- 
ship on all concerned. 

The second of the two pamphlets deals 
specifically with planning. The Congress 
analyzed the recurrent periods of unem- 
ployment which from 1910 to 1930 have 
marked Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Germany, etc., and the insecurity 
which is characteristic in these countries of 
the high standard of living on which they 
pride themselves. It regarded the prin- 
cipal problem before us to-day as the rais- 
ing and maintenance of these standards 
proportionately to the increased capacity 
for production—the paradox of plenty, 
as it has been called. Four Russian rep- 
resentatives, authorities on planning, de- 
scribe in this second pamphlet the new 
system, based on research end planning, 
which is now in force throughout one of 
the great countries of the world, and the 


experiences of Russia in introducing 
their Five-Year Plan. 
The document is important. Some will 


dismiss it as propaganda. Wiser people 
will want to know on what theory, under 
what conditions, and with what results a 
whole nation has consented to, or sub- 
mitted to, an economic system devised 
by a small group of people who are the 
brains of a revolution. Large claims are 
made by the Soviet representatives for 
their scheme. It has, they say (and they 
have statistics on their side), released 
national economy from the tremendous 
waste which formerly prevailed, from 
parasitism, speculation, and fraud; it has 
abolished the anarchy of our productive 
methods and the under-consumption which 
accompanies such anarchy; it has thus 
done away with crises of over-production. 
It has developed productive forces and 
distributed the benefits over the masses. 
It has stimulated competition among the 
workers to improve and increase produc- 
tion and to advance the cultural interests 
of the masses, and thus has replaced the 
wasteful competition seen in other coun- 
tries, in which the objective is personal 
gain at the cost of a lowered standard of 
living for those who are beaten. 
Thoughtful students of civilization will 
some day, if not soon, be compelled to 
come to some conclusion about the system 
described in these reports; the pamphlets 
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before us constitute a valuable introduc- 
tion to the subject. 


S. 
* * 
China’s Real Program 
Living Issues in China. By Henry T. 
Hodgkin. (Friendship Press. Cloth, 


$1.00, paper 60 cents.) 


Dr. Hodgkin has had a long and in- 
timate connection with China. Beginning 
as a medical missionary, he afterwards 
served as secretary of the missionary 
movement of English Friends, during 
which time he kept closely in touch with 
the Far Hast. In 1922 he was asked to 
be one of the secretaries of the National 
Christian Council of China, a position 
which he filled for seven years. His work 
brought him into touch with every phase 
of Chinese life. 

Dr. Hodgkin easily dismisses the view 
that we have enough problems at home to 
concern us without paying any attention 
to China. China’s adaptability is summed 
up in a phrase commonly used by her 
people, chiang chiu. To-day chiang chiu 
is national in its scope—‘‘So terrific are 
the issues involved in the clash of ancient 
civilizations and modern ways of life and 
thought that even now we can have but a 
faint idea of what the process of chiang 
chiu on the grand scale will mean.’’ We 
can not ignore, even if we would, what is 
happening in China because she is so large 
a part of the world family, because we 
have already broken in upon her life with 
far-reaching effects, because her contact 
with the rest of the world is threatening 
China’s welfare, because the leading men 
and women of China desire our co-opera- 
tion, and because the Chinese are included 
with us in the purpose and love of God. 

In a succession of very interesting chap- 
ters Dr. Hodgkin explains what has hap- 
pened to education in China, what the 
effect of China’s contact with the rest of 
the world means to marriage, to labor, to 
health, to the children, what her position 
is to be in the new internationalism, how 
ancient religion proves inadequate to 
China’s new needs, and how Christianity, 
under Chinese leadership, is endeavoring 
to help China face a combination of prob- 
lems which might well baffle the wisest 
counsellors and the boldest leadership. 

This is a hopeful, constructive inter- 
pretation of social processes which must 
before long make manifest their import- 
ance to the whole world. It is an applica- 
tion of Christian idealism to a situation 
which has been viewed clearly by a com- 
petent observer. Designed for mission- 
ary study groups, the book includes a 
reading list which comprehensively covers 
the many questions raised in the course 
of the book. 

H. OBS: 
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Books that you may carry to the fire 
and hold readily in your hand are the 
most useful after all.—Johnson. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WE ARE YOUR CHILDREN 


We are your children. 

Out of an infinite mystery, cradled in 
an age-old desire, the spear-thrust of a 
divine purpose, we came to you. 

We had no Fears. We carried no Hates. 
We were burdened with no Prejudices. 
We had achieved no Incapacities. We 
had not been hardened by Ruthless Suc- 
cess. 

We brought only the Promise and the 
Potency of Our Inner Selves. 

To-day we slowly go on from you into 
the infinite mystery of Maturity that 
calls—and calls—and will not let us 
stay. 

As we go, parents beloved, cumber us 
not with Things. Spare us the curse of 
the Inherited Superstitions of your world. 
Free us from transmitted Bigotries. Be- 
queath to us none of the Entrenched Half- 
truths of your time. 

Grant us this one boon. So share with 
us the Divine miracle of Daily Experience 
that we may fare forth with bodies whose 
wholeness and endurance are constant and 


intrepid delights; with the Capacity to 


Think apart from Prejudice; with a love 
for Facts even when they become incon- 
venient; with an instinctive and inclusive 
Good-will; with a Self-respect so deep that 
it need not blur Reality by unwillingness 
to admit a personal mistake; with an eager 
Spirit that will make Life a constant Fas- 
cination; and with the Capacity to glorify 
one’s life by sensing its place in a Divine 
Purpose. 

We love and honor you with such in- 
sight that we dare not ask less than these. 

Thus for these we would give you—and 
him who is the God of us both—our most 
humble and hearty thanks. 

We are your children. 

IPe Sits Jab 
In the International Journal of Religious 
Education. ; 


* * 


DURING THE SUMMER 


One of our interested superintendents 
writes to ask if there is some suggestive 
material which the church school may pass 
on to parents to use with children during 
the summer. There certainly is! 

Areas of experience to which the child 
is exposed through the vacation weeks offer 
many opportunities for the growth of 
those attitudes and ideals which, through 
the winter months, the church school seeks 
to inculcate in the lives of its members. 

The fact that children are often up later 
evenings during the summer night, under 
the guidance of a thoughtful parent, may 
lead to a study of the heavens. From a 
visit to the mountains or seashore many 
questions might naturally arise about the 
structure of the earth, the operation of 
natural laws, etc. Helping the children 
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* TEN REASONS WHY YOU ‘ 
“ SHOULD ATTEND THE fs 
3 G.S.S. A. CONVEN- * 
= TION : 
i Ferry Beach, Me., July 23-26 “ 
* Reason No. 3: 
‘5 One of the great needs of the * 
* church school teacher to-day is to * 
* know his world in order that he * 
* may more correctly interpret life * 
* upon it to his pupils. Throughout * 
* our convention program we have * 
* recognized this fact. At the open- * 
* ing meeting Saturday evening, * 
* July 23, Dr. William Wallace Rose * 
* will be the first to push our horizons * 
* back as he tells us about Russia, * 
* what her people are thinking and * 
* doing to-day. His address is “on * 
* “The Land of the Soviet.” Andit * 
* will be illustrated. * 
* * 
* ok 
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to find answers to these questions would 
bring the family together in an experience 
which has every possibility of being a re- 
ligious one. 

Summer travel opens another great 
field in which the home might supplement 
the teachings of the church school. But 
this ties right in with what Mrs. Boeckel 
says in the next article, so if you are in- 
terested you will find some suggestions 
there. 


* * 


TEACHING WORLD-MINDEDNESS 
IN THE HOME 


Help to give children a sense of the unity 
of the universe and of mankind by telling 
them the simpler facts of the structure 
of the universe and relations of the stars 
and planets, explaining that the same sub- 
stances are found in the remotest stars and 
on the earth, and that the same laws pre- 
vail throughout. Progressive educators 
believe this knowledge may be given even 
little children, that an early sense of the 
universe as a whole, however vague in the 
beginning, gives balance and a sense of pro- 
portion. Against a background of the 
universe it is easy to think of mankind as a 
united group. 

By telling the story of man’s life on earth 
as one story, showing his progress from age 
to age, how, living under different condi- 
tions, men acquired different skills and 
knowledge, how our present civilization 
has been built up out of the contributions 
of all races and nations. Dwell upon the 
fact that men everywhere are busy about 
the same tasks, have much the same pur- 
poses and pleasures. 

Help to make children world-minded by 
having a globe of the earth in the living 


room, or a map on the nursery wall, pref- 
erably one showing routes of commerce. 

By making lists to hang by the map, or 
showing on an outline map the countries 
from which the various things used in the 
household come. 

By letting the child make a map of his 
own world, filling in an outline map in dif- 
ferent colors for the countries he has ac- 
tually visited, those in which some one 
whom he knows lives, those about which 
some traveler has told him and those 
about which he has read. 

Help to make the children open-minded. 
In a rapidly changing world the most 
useful tool with which to equip a child is 
open or scientific mindedness. Teach 
children to discriminate between facts 
which can be demonstrated and opinions 
which older people may express. Teach 
them to test their own opinions by con- 
tinued observation and not to be troubled 
by finding earlier opinions wrong. Teach 
them to enter into other people’s points of 
view. When little children have quarreled 
let them later reverse the roles by playing 
they are each other. When boys and girls 
begin to read, teach them to consider the 
source of information offered, the experi- 
ence of the writer, and to compare one 
book with another. — Florence Brewer 
Boeckel. 

(The following books will help in carry- 
ing out the suggestions above: “Young 
Folks’ Book of the Heavens,’’ Proctor; 
“Tn the Beginning,” Erleigh; ‘“The Child 
and the Universe,’’ Stevens; “A Child’s 
History of the World,” and a “A Child’s 
Geography of the World,” both by Hill- 
yer; “Through the Gateway” and ‘‘Across 
Borderlines,’’ Boeckel. 

* * 


FROM A TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


A good friend who has just taken a uni- 
versity extension course on Creative Edu- 
cation has shared her notes with us. Here 
and there we find the following which we 
feel are worthy of passing on: 

Creative education teaches children 
how to think and not what to think. 

If we neglect techniques and skills we 
shall be making creative expression less 
possible. We must develop these before 
the soul will be free to create. Let us 
however, develop techniques and skills 
creatively. 

The exposure to simple materials, com- 
radeship and a little encouragement lead 
the child to find real pleasure in a creative 
task. 

The fear of failure, ridicule, of unfavor- 
able criticism, of mediocre results, with- 
holds many from attempts along creative 
lines. 

No matter how carefully we plant seed 
and no matter how good the seed, if the 
soil is poor the crop is poor. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPLACEMENT FUND 


Gifts previously reported from 
Mission Circles 
57 Lowell, Mass. (First Church) 
$359.00 

Previously reported from individ- 
L121 S REA ee eye ot Sel Ae $235.00 


ANOTHER BED FOR THE FRESH AIR 
CAMP 

We are happy to announce the gift of a 
bed for the fresh air camp from Mrs. 
Jennie B. Fish and Miss Annie F. Bowker 
of Pawtucket, R. I. Only one more is 
needed. 

* * 


FLAG DAY, JUNE 14 


For many summers now we have ob- 
served Flag Day, June 14, as “open 
house” day at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, and extended an invitation to all 
within reasonable motoring distance to 
join with us in a short program, and then 
to inspect the house and grounds. 

Nearly every year has brought some out- 
standing event. A few years ago the 
fresh air camp was about to open; then 
another year the rickety old barns had 
become beautiful and: useful once again. 
We had a tenth anniversary to celebrate, 
and this year we are rejoicing over the 
prospect of the greater service to children 
and mothers, for the diabetic camp will 
give a needed vacation, not only to the 
children, but to the mothers. It is hard 
to realize how exacting is the care which 
must be given the child with diabetes, 
and from many mothers comes the wel- 
come relief from this care with the knowl- 
edge that her little girl is receiving the best 
possible treatment combined with a va- 
cation. 

So, this year, we have the diabetic 
camp to give us renewed enthusiasm in the 
camp work. 

We have been presented with a very 
beautiful American Flag. This is the 
gift of the Congress Square Mission Circle, 
Portland, Maine, and is given in honor of 
Mrs. George S. Hunt, who will soon ob- 
serve her ninetieth birthday. There will 
be a flag raising service in charge of the 
pastor of the Congress Square Church 
and his wife, whom we all so lovingly re- 
member as our past president, Mrs. 
James W. Vallentyne. 

Our most cordial invitation is extended 
to all to be present on this day. 

* * 
MAY MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 
WOMEN 

The Elgin church was host to the May 
meeting of the W. U. M. A., which was 
held on May 11, 1932. 

The morning session was opened by the 
president, Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, followed 


by devotionals led by Mrs. W. R. Bennett 
of Elgin. Greetings given by Mrs. Charles 
Lowry, local president of the Ladies’ So- 
ciety, were responded to by Mrs. Fred 
P. Story of Joliet, state vice-president. 

Reports of the secretary, treasurer and 
chairmen of standing committees were 
given. Work done throughout the year in 
the different societies was reported by 
representatives from thirteen parishes. 
Raising of money and community and 
social service work were stressed. 

The address of the morning session was 
given by Mrs. M. R. Hartley of Clinton, 
who told of her work in India and em- 
phasized the importance of Christian 
teaching and education for girls and 
women who are held as slaves, unless 
they run away to the missions. The 
speaker and her husband spent several 
years in India as missionaries. 


The afternoon session was opened with 
music by a double quartette of ladies of 
the church choir singing the anthem, “The 
Lord is my Shepherd.” 

Mrs. Kelley, state president, gave a 
splendid message to the assembly on 
‘Courage, Conviction and Consecration.” 

Rey. Laura B. Galer of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, gave the address of the day, using 
for her subject ‘“‘Mothers in Israel.’’ She 
stressed the importance of the women 
becoming acquainted with the incomes and 
expenditures of the local church societies 
as well as those of the state and national 
organizations. She also emphasized the 
importance of co-operation with the young 
people and encouraging them to attend 
the numerous summer Institutes in their 
localities. 

The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. William R. Bennett, pastor of the 
Elgin Church, and the May meeting was 
adjourned. 

Margaret D. Brink, . 
State Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


“DISILLUSIONED”? YOUTH 


We need to remind ourselves constantly 
in these perplexing times that in all coun- 
tries including our own the old bottles are 
filling with new wine. For an increasing 
majority of the people the “normal con- 
ditions’”’ about which the grayheads prate 
never did exist or are prehistoric. 

At least half the voters in all nations 
have come to their majority since 1914. 
So virtually the entire population of the 
world now under forty years of age has 
lived through its whole experience of 
conditions social, political, economic, in 
the midst of war, confusion, the general 
disintegration of things that used to be 
taken for granted; amid the bewildering 
process of readjustment. It is common to 
speak of youth as “disillusioned.” In 
truth, they never knew the illusions! 
The solemn reiterating prattle of their 
elders about religion, morals, economic and 
international relations, comes to them not 
so much as old and outworn stuff but as 
sheer “bunk,’’ having no basis in reality. 
Nay, even worse than that for us and our 
moral authority—they test our conversa- 
tion and professions of belief by our per- 
formances; our declarations of social and 
political ideals by the world that they see, 
the world that we ourselves have made 
for them. And they size us up as hypo- 
crites, incompetents; at best deluded old 
fools living in a dream. 

Never mind that they are dreaming too; 
that they by their own hard experience 
of trial and error will discover that much 
of what they now think ‘‘bunk” is true, 
and forever fundamental; that our own 
failure is in great measure due to our falsity 
to our own professions. Be it so; all the 


more this is why they are in rebellion 
everywhere, demanding the right to ex- 
tricate from the ditch into which we have 
driven it the vehicle upon whose safety 
and efficiency their own lives and future 
depend even more importantly than ours. 
—John Palmer Gavit in the Survey. 
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FERRY BEACH PROGRAM 


The faculty and curriculum of the 
Ferry Beach Institute of the Y. P. C. U. 
July 10 to July 16 are as follows: 

Dean—Reyv. M. A. Kapp. 

Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Dean of St. Lawrence Theological School. 
Lectures on “Interpreting the Bible for 
Modern People.’ 

Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D. Lectures on 
“Problems of Modern Religion.” 

Mr. Carl Hempel. Course on “Train- 
ing Youth for Leadership.”’ 

Mr. Richard Bird. Consultant on Local 
Union Problems. 

Rev. M. A. Kapp. Lectures on “Books 
in the Modern Mood.” 

There will be evening lectures and special 
lectures by guest speakers on ‘‘World 
Peace,’’ Temperance,” “Sex Hygiene,” 
“Current Events,’ and Albania. 

For one hour immediately preceding 
the lunch hour there will be a clinical 
discussion of all kinds of problems. The 
entire faculty will be available for ques- 
tioning. 

Two guests from the South are expected 
to be in attendance: Miss Marion Fisher of 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Miss Mona Esta- 
brook of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The Unitarian Young People have been 
invited to send one of their number as a 
fellowship guest during the Institute. 
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Among Our Churches 
Ohio Letter 


Fork Ridge. — Our 
church ‘‘on the ridge’ 
has been functioning well. 
Special meetings were held 
beginning Monday, May 
9, and concluding Sunday 
evening, May 15. The 
Superintendent, Mr. Stall, 
preached on Thursday 
and Friday evenings and the local minis- 
ter, Rey. F. W. Sigler, on the other eve- 
nings. Attendance and interest were 
good. On Saturday morning, May 14, 
Mr. Sigler broadcast over Wheeling, W. Va., 
state WWVA, assisted by members and 
friends of his congregation. Beginning at 
7.30 a.m. there was a vocal duet by Homer 
and Glenn Wells, ‘Out of the Ivory 
Palisades,’ prayer by Mr. Sigler, and a 
vocal number by the quartette composed 
of Mrs. W. B. Minor, F. W. Sigler, and 
Homer and Glenn Wells, “I Will Sing of 
My Redeemer.” Mr. Sigler spoke on the 
topic assigned him, “Jacob at Bethel.” 
Miss Hannah Harris accompanied the 
musical numbers. So far as we know this 
is the first time that our Fork Ridge church 
has had the opportunity of “going on the 
air.’ * * Columbus.—Sunday evening, 
May 22, witnessed one of the most im- 
pressive services held in this church for 
many months. It was a consecration 
service for Edward A. Day. Mr. Day has 
served this church as assistant minister 
for the past year, and has now definitely 
committed himself to our ministry, re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Le Roy, Ohio, church and is pre- 
paring to take up active work there next 
month. The service Sunday evening was 
a recognition not only of these facts but 
of the peculiar ability and personality of 
Mr. Day for the work of the Christian 
ministry. The invocation and responsive 
service were by Rev. Stanley C. Stall; the 
scripture and prayer by Rev. Robert L. 
Tucker of the Indianola Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The charge was by Rev. 
K. E. Wall of the North Congregational 
Church. Dean Huntley Dupre of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State 
University, gave a brief talk on ‘The Re- 
lation of the Liberal University to the 
Liberal Christian Church.”’ Mrs. Blanche 
Price rendered a vocal solo, accompanied 
on the organ by Miss Evelyn Ward. The 
occasional sermon was given by Rabbi 
Jacob Tarshish of Columbus, on “‘The Call 
to the Ministry.’”’ He set forth four car- 
dinal points in which he said the modern 
minister must be proficient. He must bea 
seeker and speaker of the Truth. He must 
be a prophet against evil. He must be a 
preacher of Human Brotherhood. He must 
be a kind and comforting friend of all who 
need his services. Rabbi Tarshish is one 
of the outstanding speakers in Columbus, 


and we were extremely fortunate to have 
him for our service. Both he and Dean 
Dupre spoke in highest terms of Mr. Day 
and his prospects for success in the minis- 
try. After the singing of the consecra- 
tion hymn, Rev. W. A. Wilson of Columbus 


had charge of a simple but very beautiful 
service of consecration. A ministerial 
robe was presented as a surprise to Mr. 
Day by Mr. Wilson. The robe was 
placed on his shoulders by his mother. 
The benediction was pronounced by Mr. 
Day. About 175 were present. 
Stanley C. Stall. 


National Memorial Church 


The annual meeting 
of the Universalist 
National Memorial 
Church on Wednes- 
day evening, May 11, 
was well attended and 
recorded a year of 
excellent spirit and 
accomplishment. Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
moderator, presided. The loyalty of the 
permanent constituency was shown in the 
fact that payments on budget pledges had 
been sustained. The only falling off in re- 
ceipts was in the loose plate collections, 
which, because of the fluctuating character 
of the Washington congregations, are 
peculiarly affected by economic condi- 
tions or popular state of mind. As the 
congregations were numerically as large 
as in the previous year, it meant that the 
casual offerings averaged less per person. 
As the rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in New York said recently: ‘“‘Our plates 
are heavier than they used to be; silver 
weighs, more than bills.” The report 
of the Every Member Canvass, with not 
all the prospects heard from, showed that 
the number of subscribers was 20 per cent 
larger than last year’s total and the amount 
subscribed about the same. The most 
encouraging fact was the increase in new 
subscribers, offsetting losses from death 
and removal and other inevitable causes. 
The chief difficulty in the way of securing 
more new pledged contributors and some 
renewals has been the uncertainty in the 
great mass of government employees as to 
what Congress will do in the matter of 
salary reductions. But in spite of all the 
uncertainty and of many instances of re- 
duced income the completed canvass will 
show that the church has held its own and 
made some gains, both in number of con- 
tributors and the amount pledged, for the 
coming fiscal year. 

The reports of the various branches of 
the church showed progress. A forward 
step was taken by the church school in 
introducing the pledge-system of offerings 
to the church and receiving from the church 
an allowance for maintaining the school. 
Thus the boys and girls are to be trained 
in systematic giving; and thus also does 
the school become more completely in 
fact, what it has been in spirit, the re- 
ligious education department of the church 
rather than an ‘“‘auxiliary’”’ organization. 
The Ladies’ Aid had continued its gen- 


erous contribution to the church and voted 
to increase it for the coming year; had 
looked after the internal care and upkeep 
of the building; and had added to the sink- 
ing fund, laid aside for special replenish- 
ments from time to time. The Mission 
Circle had maintained its habitual loyalty 
to the regular lines of work and had in 
addition met in full its first year’s appor- 
tionment for the Clara Barton Birthplace 
endowment fund. The W. E. D. O. 
Circle of business and professional women, 
auxiliary to the two women’s organizations, 
had been a successful helper. The reor- 
ganized Y. P. C. U. was growing into a 
worthy successor of its predecessor, and 
the Boy Scouts had enlisted neighborhood 
boys not otherwise connected with the 
church. The Optimist Club and Men’s 
Club contributed to social fellowship. 
Not least worthy of record was the good 
work done by the ushers, not only in 
showing the many visitors to seats but in 
conducting them over the church after 
service. These personally conducted 
groups are a weekly feature much appre- 
ciated by our visiting friends. 

The Visitors’ Register shows 612 signers 
during the year. Over 200 of them were 
personally shown over the church by Miss 
Bonner, the pastor’s assistant. Dr. Per- 
kins personally greeted those who came 
when he was in his study at the church. 
Many visitors fail to register, so that it is 
safe to say that at least 1,000 visitors have 
come to the church during the year, more 
than that if the many strangers at Sunday 
services are taken into account. This in- 
dicates a steady interest in the National 
Memorial Church on the part of people 
from Universalist churches throughout 
the country. One of their most frequent 
remarks is: “Of course I want to see our 
National Church. Our people back home 
are expecting me to tell them about it.’ 

The following were elected to office for 
the coming year: Moderator, Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou; secretary, Milton R. Vollmer; 
treasurer, Milton B. Granger; members of 
the board of management, for four year 
term, W. L. Perham and Mrs. Alice C. 
McGlauflin; representatives on the board 
of management of the General Convention, 
Victor A. Friend, Louis Annin Ames, 
Roger F. Etz, Robert W. Hill, Clinton L. 
Seott; registrar, Eleanor Bonner; trustees, 
Elwood J. Way, {Louis Annin Ames, 
Roger F. Etz. 
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A missionary pageant of the last chapter 
of “Christ Comes to the Village’”’ was given 
under the direction of Mrs. C. M. Beaty 
at the meeting of the Mission Circle on 
May 17. Mrs. Hillman, a member of 
the Circle, expressed the wish that she 
might see by television the women of the 
world. In answer six ladies, Mrs. Gran- 
ger, Moslem, Mrs. Wiley, Spanish, Mrs. 
Evarts, Chinese, Mrs. Holman, Japanese, 
Mrs. Chapman, Hindu, and Mrs. Gauss, 
Korean, appeared in costume and told the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. A. Arnold Ross of De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, died May 20. Funeral 
services were held on Sunday, May 22, 
in the Methodist church, conducted by 
Rev. Warren B. Brigham of Brewton, 
Alabama. 


Rev. O. Whitman Eames of Springfield, 
Mass., called at Headquarters May 24. 

Miss Helen Henry of Pesadena, Cal., 
has been selected as one of twenty students 
to take a seven weeks course at the Y osem- 
ite Valley School of Natural History dur- 
ing the coming summer. 

Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., on May 
22 was chosen pastor of the church at 
Provincetown, Mass. If he accepts he 
will succeed Dr. Albion. 

Rev. Harold Scott of Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, on May 17 received from the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute the earned 
degree of Master of Science “with distinc- 
tion’”’ in social technology. He had pre- 
viously received from the same institution 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, “with 
highest honors.” 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman writes that we 
were in error in saying thet he had accepted 
a call to the church in Brattleboro. He 
had written to the committee that he is in 
no position to make a decision until after 
June 1st and has urged them to go ahead 
and hear other men. Probably Mr. and 
Mrs. Pullman will remain in Cleveland 
during the summer. We merely copied 
the reports in the Boston papers. 

Mrs. O. Whitman Eames met with a 
serious accident in February, from which 
she has now practically recovered. She 
was driving with her husband, minister 
of the Church of the Unity in Springfield, 
when the car turned over three times, 
breaking her back. Mr. Eames was badly 
cut and bruised at the time, but is entirely 
well. 

Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold N. Hiles, pastor. 
Mr. Niles delivered the commencement 
address at the high school at Strasburg, 
Col., on May 18. On the 19th he offered 
the invocation at the annual alumni 
dinner of the Colorado School of Mines. 
Fifty-one people attended the last meeting 
of the season of the Y. P. C. U. Sunday at 
five p. m. at Morning Side Bend Camp in 
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story of the needs of the women of their 
country. Mrs. Hillman then made a plea 
to American women to send the message 
of Christ to these people. The interna- 
tional friendship candles were then lighted. 
With red, white and blue candles the 
American women, quoting a verse of 
scripture, lighted the candles of these 
foreign sisters. The service closed with 
the benediction pronounced by Dr. van 
Schaick. 
Frederic W. Perkins. 


and Interests 


Turkey Creek. Miss Flora I. Doble led 
the meeting, taking for her subject the 
question, “Js this church worth what ic 
costs?”” The annual picnic of the church 
schoo! was held on Saturday afternoon, 
May 21,at Washington Park, with a large 
attendance. 
Massachusetts 

South Acton.—George H. Wood, pastor. 
The Memorial Day service was held on 
Sunday, May 22. This was a union ser- 
vice held in the Universalist church to- 
gether with the members of the Congrega- 
tional church. ‘“‘Human Progress’’ was 
the subject of the sermon delivered by Mr. 
Wood, and he was assisted in the service 
by Rev. Ralph A. Barker, the Congrega- 
tional minister. Two G. A. R. veterans 
were present, together with a congrega- 
tion of well over two hundred persons. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. There has been no let down in the 
activities of the parish during the month 
of May. The Ladies’ Circle visited and 
carried good cheer to the Doolittle Home 
and the local town farm. The Y. P. C. U. 
held a joint meeting with the Woonsocket 
union, May 15. Professor Currier of 
Brown University spoke to our Men’s 
Club this month on the “Eclipse of Au- 
gust 31st.” Our collection amounted to 
$107 Loyalty Sunday. Dr. Marvin has 
addressed the Franklin Rotary on “John 
Masefield—Poet lLaureate;’’ the local 
Grange on ‘‘Horace Mann,”’ and the high 
school on “‘Choosing a Career.”’ He re- 
cently exchanged with the pastor of the 
historic Duxbury church, Rev. Dudley R. 
Child, who has two sons at Dean Acad- 
emy. 

Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. The annual meeting was held 
May 16, when reports for the fiscal year 
ending April 30 were made and a budget 
for the present year adopted. The books 
showed a deficit of $1,262.99, about half 
the deficit of a year ago. But the dif- 
ference represents not an increase in 
revenues but further drastic cuts in operat- 
ing expenses. One thousand dollars of 
this deficit is due the minister on last year’s 
salary. It was announced that during the 
last year, through arrangement with the 
trustees, he had paid for the music, there 
being no funds available for that purpose. 
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This represented a contribution of $660. 
An offer to contribute a further $500 of the 
unpaid salary was unanimously voted down 
by the parish. The new budget sets up an 
item of $600 for music (one-fifth that of 
three years ago), but allows nothing for 
printing or advertising. The pastor’s 
salary was reduced another 25 per cent, it 
now being exactly one-half what it was 
three years ago. Nevertheless the spirit 
in the church is one of courage and de- 
termination. Congregations have not fall- 
en off, and there is a slow but steady gain 
in membership. The junior church, as 
our department of religious education is 
called, increased over 15 per cent in all 
departments during the year, and the 
auxiliary societies were all able to balance 
their budgets. Industrial conditions in 
the city do not improve, but all feel that 
if the present year can be weathered the 
church will emerge stronger in faith, spirit 
and power than ever before. There is 
no thought of giving up the struggle which 
is now entering upon its fourth trying 
year. At the annual meeting May 16 


- resolutions were adopted concerning the 


service of the late Jarvis S. Jennings, a 
charter member of the church and for 
many years the chairman of its board of 
trustees. For over half a century Mr. 
Jarvis served this society, and the resolu- 
tions recognize not only the work that he 
did but the great place that he made for 
himself in the affections of the congrega- 
tion. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* ok 
a Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, an Epis- * 
* copal clergyman, is editor of the * 
* Churchman. * 
: Rev. Ben B. Hersey is pastor of * 
* the Universalist church in Annis- * 
* quam, Mass. = 
cs Dr. Willard C. Selleck is pastor * 
* of .the Universalist church in * 
* Riverside, Cal. b 2 
* Dr. George E. Huntley of Cam- * 
* bridge was formerly president of * 
* As- * 
= Universalist * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


the General Sunday School 
sociation of the 


Church. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME ANNIVERSARY 
AND DEDICATION 


The seventeenth anniversary, Donation 
and Visitation Day of the Doolittle Home 
for Aged Persons at Foxboro, Mass., will 
be observed Tuesday, June 7. Each year 
Universalists in increasing numbers have 
joined those making the annual pilgrimage 
to the Home on the first Tuesday in June. 
This year the appeal is especially strong. 
Dr. Conklin’s early dream of an enlarged 
and better Home has become a living 
reality.. With great joy he saw the funds 
for this noble project raised before he 
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left us May 27, 1930. Last June the first 
spadeful of earth was turned; this June 
7 at 2 o’clock in the afternoon we are to 
dedicate with appropriate ceremony the 
beautiful new Home of his dreams. Rey. 
Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Concord, N. H., 
who was elected president of the Home 
Association following the death of Dr. 
Conklin and who served during the build- 
ing of the new Home and until his removal 
to New Hampshire, will give the dedica- 
tory address. 

The morning program of speaking and 
music at 11 o’clock, which has been one of 
the outstanding features of these annual 
gatherings, will be held in Bethany Con- 
gregational Church, which as in the past 
has placed all of its facilities at our dis- 
posal. Local clergymen and several of 
our Universalist ministers will speak brief- 
ly at this service. Foxboro Universalists 
will serve hot coffee gratis and furnish 
tables for those bringing their box lunch. 
No meals will be served. For those who 
wish, a splendid lunch car near the church 
is available. 

Foxboro may be reached by bus from 
Canton Junction on arrival of trains 
leaving the South Station at 8.25 a. m. 
and 12.80 p.m. By taxi from Mansfield 
on the arrival of all trains and by private 
motor over the best of roads. 

Come Universalists, from far and near! 
Come to Foxboro June 7 and rejoice with us. 

The Trustees. 


* * 


FROM DIXIE LAND 


Close on to the northern border of 
Florida and near the village of Pine Park, 
stands a plain wooden structure among 
the tall, slender pines pointing heavenward. 
It is a little church edifice, erected years 
ago by Universalists. The organization 
has had its reverses. But the Quaker-like 
building, despite abuse, is beautiful in its 
setting. Likealonesentinelin the watches 
of the night it is there to testify. It 
bears witness to a great faith. 

On the second Sunday in May the 
writer conducted another service at this 
church. It was his second appointment 
there s nce returning South. He noted an 
increase in the size of the audience, and 
more young people were present. Why 
not the young? The sanity of Universal- 
ism should surely make its appeal to the 
young. Presented in the right way, 
this faith appeals to all. So, we take 
courage and press forward. 

During the fine days of the following 
week, I made a good many pastoral calls. 
In the outlying districts this is doubly im- 
portant. And whatarecompense! Every- 
where I went I received a glad welcome 
into plain, honest homes. 

On the following Sunday I was some- 
thing more than one hundred miles to the 
west of Pine Park, having arrived at the 
beautiful little town of De Funiak Springs, 
Florida. We have a pretty church edifice 
here, erected years ago by a group of 
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faithful men and women. Some of our 
choicest people have been numbered with 
themembership. It was a happy privilege 
to speak to a nice audience there on the 
third Sunday in May. A considerable 
number of the worshipers came from 
towns many miles away. And what at- 
tention they gave! Deprived for a time 
of the privilege of worship according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, it be- 
comes an added pleasure when the oppor- 
tunity comes. And the gladness of that 
day was enhanced when a little girl came 
to the altar for baptism and to be received 
into the fellowship of the church. Years 
ago I officiated at the marriage of a young 
man and a young woman. Later in life 
she passed away. But she gave us the 
little girl who received from me a hearty 
welcome into the mother’s church. 

Following this service I answered a 
call to conduct a funeral that afternoon at 
Florala, Alabama. Mr. Huchison, aged 
ninety-five years, a Confederate veteran, 
a loyal Universalist, ever true to his con- 
victions, had passed away. It was not a 
sad occasion. He had lived as he had died, 
a true man. His numerous descendants 
have a right to be proud of him, as I know 
they are. Having lived to some purpose, 
in a ripe old age he “wrapped the drapery 
of his couch about him, and lay down to 
pleasant dreams.”’ 

Thomas Chapman. 
* * 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion 
of Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom at its meeting of April 28-29 at 
Utrecht, Holland, decided to postpone 
the tenth International Congress of Lib- 
eral Religion, which was planned for next 
August, as the present situation all over 
the world seems unfavorable to demon- 
strative gatherings and rather requires 
the work of practical. reconstruction in 
smaller ‘‘working conferences.”’ 

Instead of the Congress a Delegate Con- 
ference will be held at St. Gall, opening 
with a special service on Sunday morning, 
Aug. 14, and closing not later than Wednes- 
day morning, Aug. 17. 

The meeting will serve to complete and 
consolidate the plans and carry forward 
the work into the future. 

Some new groups will be admitted as 
members. It is hoped that the meeting 
will serve quite as useful a purpose as the 
larger Congress, without involving the 
Association with anything like the same 


expense. 
x * 


THE MURRAY GROVE YEAR-BOOK 

Miss Agnes L. Nicol of Scranton, Pa., 
ought to be counted among the religious 
editors of America. Her publication, 
called ‘“‘The Murray Grove Year Book,”’ 
comes out only once in twelve months, 
but every issue reflects great credit on her 
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and on the organization that she serves. 
The number just off the press records the 
activities for 1931 and prophesies those for 
1932, showing that the spirit never was 
finer and the accomplishments never 
were larger. There are pictures of the 
popular president, Mr. Frank B. Smith, 
the Murray Grove House and the familiar 
Murray Grove bus with its load of happy 
pilgrims. 

The membership report is remarkable, 
even astonishing when it is remembered 
that prosperity still lingers “around the 
corner.”’ Last year only one member died 
and only one resigned, while eighteen new 
members were gained; and of the church 
auxiliary societies carrying membership 
only sixty-five failed to renew, while 
eighty-nine were added. 

Copies of this book may be obtained 
free of charge by application to Miss 
Nicol, at 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, 
Pa. 


Notices 


OHIO CONVENTION 


The 107th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Akron, Ohio, June 20 to 23, 1932, for the election of 
officers and for the transaction of such business as 
may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
x * 
THE FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation is again asking its friends for contributions of 
money, aprons and all kinds of useful articles to be 
sold at the annual fair next summer. 

We urge you to be generous, as the two conven- 
tions will be there and we hope to have a fine dis- 
play of goods to put on sale. 

Please send your gifts by July 6, 1932, to 

Mrs. William Alexander, 
Ferry Beach Park, Hotel Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 
k * 
OLD LEADERS WANTED 


Leaders of Jan. 27, 1923, Feb. 18, 1926, and Jan, 
1, 1927, are wanted at the Publishing House. 
fo kg 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Vermont Fellowship Committee on May 24, 
1932, unanimously granted a lay license to George 
P. Lovell and reinstated as ordained clergymen, 
Walter J. Coates and William L. Forkell. 

H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
ae 

VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 99th annual session of the Vermont and 
Province of Quebec Universalist Convention, and its 
auxiliary bodies, will be held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. John M. Paige, minister, at St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, June 27, 28 and 29, 1932. The ses- 
sion will open with a Y. P. C. U. banquet at 6.30 
p. m. on Monday. 

Reservations for entertainment should be made 
at an early date with Miss Martha A. Jenness, 17 
Spring Street, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
care 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The annual sessions of the Northfield Conference 
of Religious Education will be held at East North- 
field, Mass., from July 21 to July 30. 

The faculty numbers thirty-seven, and the curric- 
ulum includes twenty-nine different courses. Four- 
teen of these courses meet the requirements of the 
International Council of Religious Education. All 
of these standard courses are sixteen periods in length, 
which gives plenty of time for a thorough consid- 
eration of the various subjects. They will include 
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three required units, six of the departmental special- 
ization units and five standard electives. The addi- 
tional six class periods above the ten periods required 
by the International Council give time for discus- 
sion and are counted as five outside study periods, so 
that the student has only five periods to care for out- 
side of class. There are also demonstration classes 
included in the Elementary Method Courses with 
children from Northfield to take part in the demon- 
stration. 

The curriculum also includes seven Northfield 
courses of eight periods and eight young people’s 
ourses, 

The conference is non-sectarian in organization 
and spirit, the board of managers including members 
from all the seven co-operating denominations. The 
Universalist members are Mrs. Victor A. Friend of 
Melrose, Mass., and Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer of Nashua, 
N. H. Mirs Susan Andrews of the G: S. S. A. Head- 
quarters is a member of the Educational Commit- 
tee. Carl A. Hempel of Lynnis registrar and business 
manager of the Conference, and also teaches the 
sixteen period course on “Church School Adminis- 
tration.” 

The school is headed by Rev. Herbert W. Gates, 
D. D., of the Congregational Headquarters, as Dean 
of the Conference. 

All those desiring information or circulars regard- 
ing the Conference should write to Carl A. Hempel, 
Registrar, 40 Ocean Ave., Lynn, Mass. 

er 


REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 

for 1932 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen,$16;Quillen annex, $15; 
Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 
dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 
p Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 
twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

s 8 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 90th session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in Osage, on Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday, June 12, 13 and 14, 1932. All churches 
will elect delegates and take an offering for Minis- 
ters’ Pension Fund, and report. to secretary. 

The Osage church will furnish a picnic supper 
Sunday and free lodging and breakfasts to delegates 
and visitors who send names to Rev. F. W. Miller, 
pastor. Among our speakers are Rev. H. R. Glea- 
son of Rochester, Minn., and Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
of Galesburg, Ill. The Convention will close at noon 
Tuesday, and the Young People’s Institute will begin 
at McGregor, Ia. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New > 
England child who needs ii 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Frank Shaw 


Mrs. Bertha Shaw, wife of Frank Shaw of Hut- 
sonville, Ill., died April 23, after a long illness. She 
was the second daughter of Ed and Harriet Rains. 
She and her husband had reared a family of five 
sons and one daughter. 

Mrs. Shaw was a woman of quiet, kindly disposi- 
tion and noble character, loved and respected by all 
who knew her. She was a member of the Univer- 
salist church of Hutsonville, as are her husband, her 
parents, and her brothers and sisters 

Funeral services were held in the Hutsonville 
chureh April 25, conducted by Rev. Edward M. 
Minor of Rockland, Ohio. Mrs. Shaw was Mrs. 
Minor’s cousin, and Mr. Minor had been her pastor 
for seven years. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Gleason 


As quietly, peacefully and yet majestically as she 
had lived in this world for one hundred and three 
years, lacking two months, Mrs. Sarah A. Gleason 
died on the evening of May 13. It was like the 
closing of a long and beautiful day. 

She was born in Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., July 13, 
1829, one of the five children of Capt. Rila and 
Sarah Scott. She was educated in the schools of 
Providence, R. I., and became in Milford, Mass., the 
first assistant teacher of the high school. 

As the bride of Zelotes Gleason she went to live in 
the beautiful home which she occupied until the time 
of her death. Here were born her two children, 
Miss Melvina F. Gleason, who made her home with 
her mother, and Capt. Albert Gleason of Boston. 

Mrs. Gleason’s life was unusually free from the 
storms that come in the course of the day, but it was 
by no means an idle one. She did not simply sit on 
her porch and watch the world go by, she was a part 
of it. In the intellectual, moral and spiritual realms 
she was a great helper. 

Mrs. Gleason was a charter member of Quinshi- 
paug Woman’s Club and probably the oldest member 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

She was a member of the Universalist church, and 
years ago was active in its service. Two years ago 
Mrs. Gleason presented the church society with the 
sum of $500 as a trust fund, the income to be used 


for general purposes. She also presented the church 
with the Bible that is now in use on the pulpit each 
Sunday. 

For many years she had the distinction of being 
Milford’s oldest resident and voter. She also had 
the honor of being the oldest member of the Hoover- 
Curtis Woman’s Club in Milford and Hopedale in 
1928. 

Funeral services were conducted at the home Mon- 
day afternoon, May 16. Rev. H. F. Fister, pastor of 
the Universalist church, officiated. Burial was in 
Pine Grove Cemetery. 


Mrs. Etta Gilbert 


Mrs. Etta Gilbert died Monday morning, April 11, 
in Canton, Maine, at the home of her son, Harold 
B. Gilbert, with whom she has made her home since 
the death of her husband, Willis B. Gilbert, in Oc- 
tober. She was born Nov. 17, 1859, at South Paris, 
the daughter of Maria Virgin and Otis Cushman 
Bolster, one of six children. 

Mrs. Gilbert received her education at South 
Paris and Rumford Point. She taught school for 
a number of years and met Willis B. Gilbert while 
teaching in New Hampshire. They were married 
Oct. 1, 1883. To this union were born four children, 
Ralph Gilbert of Rumford, Lilla Sturtevant of 
Bryant Pond, Harold Gilbert of Canton, and Hazel 
Glover of Rumford. The grandchildren are Mrs. 
Mabel Getchel of Rumford; Louis, Jeannette, Eliza- 
beth, and Harold Gilbert Jr., of Canton; Howard 
Sturtevant of Dorchester, Mass., and Charles Sturte- 
vant of Belmont, Mass. 

Mrs. Gilbert was a past noble grand of Ponemah 
Rebekah Lodge of Canton, and for years has served 
as a trustee. She was a member of the Universalist 
parish and the Ladies’ Circle, being present when- 
ever her health would permit. 

Funeral services were held at the home April 13, 
eonducted by Rev. Wm. B. Gould of Turner. Burial 
was in the family lot at Pine Grove Cemetery, Can- 
ton. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


THE NEW HELPER 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., Editor 
The Liberal Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The Helper lessons are not intended for children, but for young 


people and adults. 
younger than twelve years. 


These lessons should not be attempted with pupils 


Each quarter’s lessons will be thought of as a whole and should be so 


taught. 


The quarter beginning with July, 1932, is a presentation of ‘“‘The 


Era of Moses,’’ and may be taught during any period and not necessarily on 
the dates indicated. The section for adults gives the background every 


teacher needs. 
teaching. 


That for young people puts more emphasis on methods of 


The quarter beginning with October will discuss ‘‘Christian Standards 


of Life.”’ 


The lessons are based on the Bible, but will be experience-cen- 


tered rather than information-centered. Beginning with January, 1933, 
there will be a six months’ study of “‘The Life of Christ’? based on Mark’s 


gospel. 


Issued quarterly, 60 cents per year; 12 cents per quarter for four or more 


Send for free sample copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


| | Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


‘ G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


, 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President : 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. 0. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho' 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo. 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vey rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Creonting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.’ $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 


series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 

A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.’ 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
3$S$SS$S$H4$HHHHHHHHHH54H4H5H9MR 


Crackling 


A mother had just been telling her small 
son some of the “facts of life’? and when 
she finished she said, ‘Now, son, are 
there any questions you would like to 


ask? Anything at all, don’t be afraid.”’ 

After a little heavy thinking, ‘he replied, 
’ “Well, yes, there is something I’ve been 
wanting to know for a long time.” Her 
heart failed her as she asked him what it 
was. 

“Mother, just how do they make bricks?” 
Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 

The work-relief interviewer looked the 
applicant squarely in the eye. ‘““Now, Mr. 
Palnik, what about your family? You 
have a wife, children?” 

“Yes, lady, yes. I must have job.’ So 
much trouble. My wife she gone to her 
folks. My children all at orphans’ home. 
You no give me job I lose my Ford.’’— 
Survey. 

* * 

One evening a prominent society woman 
stepped up to a Chinese who had been lec- 
turing on his native country under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 

‘““Mr. Chao, I hear you Chinese eat rats.” 

Mr. Chao looked at her for a moment, 
then replied: ‘Madam, I hear you 
Americans eat hot dogs.”— Young Men. 

* * 

“Why did you throw the pot of gera- 
niums at the plaintiff?’’ 

“Because of an advertisement, your 
honor.” 

“What advertisement?” 

“Say it with flowers.’ ’’—Der Lustige 
Sachse. 

* * 

Two spinsters were discussing men. 

“Which would you desire most in a hus- 
band—brains, wealth, or appearance?” 
asked one. 

“‘Appearance,’’ snapped the other, 
the sooner the better.” —Tit-Buts. 

* * 

People say that they often find it dif- 
ficult to tell the difference between weeds 
and young plants. The sure way, of 
course, is to pull them all out. If they 
come up again they’re weeds.—Montreal 
Star. 


“cc 


and 


* * 


“Mummy, why does it rain?” 

“To make things grow. To give us 
apples, pears, corn, flowers—”’ 

“Then why does it rain on the pave- 
ment?”’—Schweiszer Illustrierte. 

* * 

A junk shop near a railroad crossing in 
Denver carries a sign with this hint to 
motorists: “Go ahead; take a chance. 
We'll buy the car.”—Denver Public Ser- 
vice Bulletin. 

x * 

Mrs. Brown: “I hope you didn’t take a 
second piece of cake at the party.” 

Bobby: “No, Ma. I took two pieces 


’ the first time.’ —T%t-Bits. 
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Rediscovered Countries 
Frank ia i Adams 


The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 
Eternity. 

Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, Ill., is now minister of the Church 
of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 
War. He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 
construction. 

Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Promotion Certificates. 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. 
cents per dozen. 


Price, 45 


The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. 
pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers | 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


Especially 


Boston, 


No. 1401. Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine | 
90 cents. 


No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, | 
round corners. 90 cents. 


No. 5115, Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


